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La plus glorieuse, mais le plus penible de toutes nos fondtions cest le 


re Ministere de la Censure Publique. Nous sommes nés dans un siecle, ow 


la genereuse liberté de nos Peres est traitée d’indiscretion, ou le zele du 
bien publique passe pour l'effet d'un chagrin aveugle, & d'un ardeur 
temeraire, & ‘ou les hommes etant devenus egalement incapables de 


supporter & les maux, & leurs remedes, la Censure est inutile, et souvent 


BY la personne du Censeur adieuse. 


D'AGUESSEAU SUR LA CENSURE PUBLIQUE, 
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5 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


<deeitalaatiatinasia 
sae HTVorks of Edmund Spenser, with the principal Illustrations of va- 
tous Commentators. — which ave added, Notes, some Account of 
the Life of Spenser, and a Glossarial and other Indexes. By the 
Res vy. Henry foln Todd, M.A. F.A.S. &c. &e. 8vo. 
o vole. Rivingtous, &c. 
ie is so much the fashion of the present day to load the pages of 
our carly poets _ the various opinion of different criti¢s and 
comme por ty that the original meaning of the author is often buried 
tnder the strange, and sometimes abeurd conjectures of tasteless, or 
tanciful annotators ; this has been peculiarly the case with our great 
dramatic poet, though, we understand, there is a hand now employed 
in trying to relreve him trom some part of the enormous burthen.-— 
When a man of genius and learning, such as Mr. ‘Todd undoubtedly 
iS, undertakes a work like this now before us, we not only expect, 
(what we are certain to find), real merit in his own original observation, 
but also a selection only of such remarks of former commentators, as fall 
under the same description, and a total discarding of all those that 
owe their existence to pedantry, to ostentatious display of black-letter 


im reading, or to an affetation of peculiar penetrauion which tries to dis- 


cover mystery when none is meant, and to draw personal or political 
allusions from plain narrative and description. How far Mr. Todd 
has fulfilled the last part of his duty, will appear in the course of our 
observations as we examine the work. 
NO.-XCIX. VOL. XxV. B The 














2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The Prolegomena prefixed to this work, and which occupy the 
larger part of the first and second volumes, consist ot the following 
tracts, besides a | 'edtcation to the King, and a short Preface.-—Some 
Account of the Life of Spenser. List of Editions, Alterations of 
Spenser. Pieces of Criticism rejative to Spenser. Imitations of Spen- 

ser. Commendatory Verses on Spenser.—These are all in ihe first 
volume ; and by an arrangement, fo us unaccountable, the remainder 
of the first volume contains the Shepherd’s Calendar, and the Pro- 


legomena are resumed in the second volume, which they fill, except 


six cantos of the first book of the Fairy Queen. The traéts in this 
volume are—Hughes’s Essay on Allegarical P try, with Notes. His 
Remarks on the Fairy Queen, with Notes. Spence’s Dissertation on 
the Defedts of Spenser’s Allegory, with Notes. Warton’s Remarks 


on the Plan and Conduct of the Fairy Queen, with Notes. His Re- | 


marks on Spenser’s [mitauion from old Romances, with Notes. His 


Remarks on Spenser’s Allegorical Chara&ter, with Notes. The § 
Editor’s additio val Remarks. His Remarks on Spenser’s Stanza, @ 


Versification and Language, with Notes. The Editor’s additional! 
Remarks. Upton’s Remarks on the A&tion and History of the 
Fairy Queen, with Notes. Hurd’s Remarks on the Plan and Con- 
dudl of the Fairy Queen, with Notes. A Leiter of the Author. Verses 
addressed to the Author with Notes. Verses addressed by the Author 


to several Noblemen, &c. with Notes. 
Besides thi; mass of prefatory matter, the bottom of the pages of 


the poems are filied with notes, from the pens of Upton, Church, | 


Warton, &c. ac companied by many remarks of the present editer. 


Though it is our principal object to review this work as far as it re- 7 


lates to Mr. Todd, yet as his part of it is so much interwoven with 


the observations of the other eritics, and as much of the merit of his * 
jabour, as we have already observed, must be derived from his selec- | 
tion, or reyeCtion of the labours of his predecessors, it is impossible | 
for us not to pay some at ee 2 to those remarks, which have long § 


been in the possession of ¢ the ae lic. 
Mr. “Vodd telis us in his Preface, that “ in the present edition the 
antiquated spelling of the poet is altogether retained. It is sufficient 
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(if 1 may apply to this circumstance the just observation of Dr. John- s 


son respecting Shakespear), * that che words are Spenser’s. If phra- 
seology is to be changed as Words grow uncouth by disuse, or coarse 


by vulgarity, the history of every language will be lost; we shall no 
longer ‘have the words of any author, and as these alterations will be 
often unskiltully made, we shall have ia th ne very little of his meaning.” 
We must SaV, thas Mr. “Todd has br: et ita passage from Dr. John- 
son, that has no reference whatever to the thing. it is introduced to 
suppor t. 
of spelling those words. We will quote the first part of Dr. John- 
eon’s Dare. at is onthe word Auzgermug rer, in Hamlet, Act iv. 
Scene y. All the modern editions that I have consulted, give it— 


‘ In privade to inter him,’ 


That 


Dr. Johnson is speaking of words, Mr. Todd of the modc | 
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That the words now replaced are better, we do not undertake to prove ; 
it is sufficient they are Shakespear’s,” &c. &c. Now, though we en- 
tirely agree with Dr. Johnson as to the retention of the phraseology 
of an ancient writer, we as entirely disagree with Mr. Todd as tothe 
retention of his orthography, or rather (if we may coin a word trom 
analogy) his heterography. We know tll within litde more than a 
century our mode of spelling, even in printing, was not settled. Ia 
the Dedication to the first edition of the Latler, published in 1710, 
we find BustE; but should this be foilowed in mudern editions? or, 
shail we find soine new editor who will carry his love for fac-siimile 
printing so far, as to publish an edition of Shakespear, with all the 
anomalous spelling he could collect from the folios and quartos? We 
have now before us a fac-simile of an ancient MS. of Virgil, where 
the name of the poet is spelled Vergil, and the plural of the third des 
clension made to terminate in zs, instead of ¢5, as pairie finis, preesen- 
tis divos; and this has been followed in an edition ot V ‘irgil, printed 
~ | at Antwerp, 1614, for which the editor makes the fuilowing apology— 
a, Si que ad orthographiam specfantia, aut alias inusitantius notata occur- 
rerint ne vos continuo offendant, siquidem ea ex certissimis Venerand@ anti- 





~ 
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he 7 quitates Jontibus hausta constat. On this principle, the edition of some : 

os a ancient wiiters, wil hout stops, or even the division of words, might 

= © bedefended. Si quis tamen glandes post artistas malit, to such a critic, ; 

OF © and we fear there are many such, we recommend such adherence to 4 
ci the mode of spelling, when the art of English orthography was in its i 

oF infancy, and which does not in the leas: atfect either the phraseology, 
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h, § or the sense of the author, which it is the duty of every editor to pre- 
‘@ serve inviolable. 

“- & Spenser has been generally supposed to have been Poet Laureate to 
Queen Elizabeth. Of this Mr. Todd takes notice in his Life of 
‘«« It has been long a received opinion that he was nominated 


7 > Spenser 
le © Poet Laureate. His cotemporaries certainly considered him worthy 
“of the title, and frequently speak of him in terms appropriate to that 


5 distingtion. Thus Webbe, in his Discourse of English Petrie, pub- 
lished in 1586, contends, that Spenser ¢ may weil wear the garlande, 


‘Sand step before the best of the English poets 3°” and, what is ver 
> femarkable, inthe third edition of the Shepheard’s Calender, wich 

2 was also published in 1586, the elder reading of the following verse, 

“ in the twelfth Eclogue —** The rurall : song of careful Colinet,”’ “(where 


. Colinet means Spenser) is changed into * the daure// song,” &c.-y 
, The writer of the Sonnet addre aol to Florio, in his Second /rutes, 
‘ published in 1592, seems to poine at Spenser by a similar expression. 


‘© So when that all our English witts lay dead, 
Except the dcured/ that is ever greene, 


» 
“ Thou with thy trutes our barrenes o’re-spread, &c.”’ 
j And Nash, in his Supplication of Pierce Penniless, published in 
the same year, declares that he had intended to ‘ Socypner the ex- 
eesse of glutionie at large, but that a mew Laureat saved him the la- 
B 2 bor.” 
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bor.”” But the fact is as Mr. Malone has accurately stated * tt :—~ 
* Undoubtedly Elizabeth had no Poet Laureate, ull in’ February 
1590-1 she conferred on 9; penser a pe nsion of fifty pounds avear, the 
grant of which was eccwered some vears ago in the Rolls Chapel, 
from which time, to his death in 15% 98-9, he may properly be consi- 
dered as filling this office, though Ike most of his predecessors, and 
his two immediate successors, he is not expressly styled Laureate in his 
patent. 

The first part of this quotation we think proves nothing: for we 
know laurelled is an epither applied (o poets in general, and much 
oftener to others than to him whom the King honours with the tide 
of Poet Laureat, with the addition of a salary and a but of sack.— 
Perhaps it may not be quite irrelevant to the subject to observe, that the 


tern /anreats, in liahan (a language much ye shion im the age of 


Elizabeth), was eqguivale wow ith Lor: duate. W c have now hetore us 
an Jtalian translation of Gil Bias, where the French word Liceitzé is 
rendered Laureato. Neither do we think it at all material wheiher 
Spenser was, or was vot styled LLeureate in his patent, as at present 
there is neither patent or appoinunent, but. the Laureat is only sworn 
to fidelity to the King by the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. ‘Vodd is at great pains to prove that Spenser did not die in that 
state of indigence which many writers have supposed, and we think 
he has been successtul, ‘“T’o some readers, perhaps, this may not seem 
a very interesting inquiry. There are persons who think ‘those who 
do not make the acquisition of property the chief object of their lives, 
should not expect to enjoy the common comforts of life; and that 
genius and pove rty always do, and always ought, to accompany each 
other, But there are those who will be rejoiced to find, that persons 
who by their writings have soothed their cares, namo their fancy, 
and meliorated the morals sot mankind, did not end their da ys.in mi- 
sery and mendicity. One of the cluef proofs of Spenser’s dying in 
extreme poverty, is trom a conversauion Tivate nond, of Hawthornden, 
records, as passing between hiuself and Ben Jonson.—-* Jonson * 
(he says) “told me that Spenser” s goods were robbed by the Irish in 
Desmond’s tf reve ion ; his house and a litle child ot his burnt, and he 
and his wile nearly escaped ; that he atierwards died in King’s street 
(Dublin) by absolute want of bread ; and that he refused 25 pieces, 
sent him by i earl of Essex, and gave this answer to the person who 
‘brought them—* that he was sure he had no me to spend them,’ ” 
lin answe' r to this Mr. Vodd proves clearly that Spenser died in King- 
street, Westminster, and that Dublin is an interpolation of Mr. War- 
ton; and as to the rejection of the proffered assistance of the Earl of 


Essex, as Spenser had a wife, and ar least two children who survived 
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* Lite of Dryden, page 84. 
+ We should read Tyrone’s instead of Desmond’s rebellion.—Jodd. 
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him, Mr. Todd very justly asks, if he had been dying in extreme 


poverty, ‘ would the tender-minded Spens: r. with a wife and chil- 
think only of A:mseif on the 


dren participating fis temporary distress, Chink 2/5 
melancholy occasion, and decline the offer of 
‘sonable to them 2” 

In the Imiations of Spenser, Mr Vodd has emitted the Parsonage 
Improved, written by the present Laurent, and published in an edi- 


assistance at least so sea- 
¢ 
A 


tion of tins Poems, in the year 1787. 

On this passage of Hughes’s Remarksn the Fairy Queen. ¢ The trial 
of Marv, Queen of Scots, is shadowed in Book v. Canto ix, but the 
pogt has avoided the eatastrephe of her death, and has artfully touched 
on the Queen’s reluctance and tenderness in chat attair, by which he 
has turned the compliment on her justice into another on her mercy,’ 
Mr. Todd has this note—* There is more of flattery than truth, how- 
ever, in this compliment.” Surely a great deal too much has been done 
with regard to the fatal event, to whiten the characler of Mary, and 
blacken that of Elizabeth. ‘To use the words of a Jate spirited, loyal, 
and patriotic writer, * is it quite necessary that so great a rout should 
be made ¢ about Sir Archy’s great grandmother,’ especially by southe 
ern Britons, when her justification must inciude a stain on the me- 
mory of one, whoin Englistunen ought to value and to cherish as the 
protectress of their honour, the foundress of their commerce, and the 
supporter of their established religion?” ‘To contine ourselves to this 
last consideration, if Queen [}izabeth was really serious in her zeal 
for the Protestant religion, if she felt as a royal patriot for the welfare 
of her people, if she looked -back with the feelings of humanity on 
the tortures which she had scen inflicted on patient, but resolute 
piety, she could not have been justified in not sacrificing anv life to 


© 


avert such horrors from the nauon, which in all human probability 
would have been the consequence of the accession of another Popish 
Queen Mary. 

_ ‘Lhe observations of Warton, Upton and Hurd, on the Plan and 
Conduct of the Fairy Queen are so diffuse, and drawn out to such a 
length, that from that very circumstance they are almost unintelli- 
gible ; for though there may be safety in a multitude of counsellors, 
ia multitude of words there is seldom precision. We will state 
ghortly.to our readers our own opinion on this subject. Some sort of 
unity of fable seems to have been aimed at in all works of fiGiion. 
‘The ancients selected one principal and leading story, and blended 
short episodes with it, for the sake of variety. “he more fervid and 
desultory genius of the Eastern fabulists, made their episodical parts 
the most prominent feature of the works, and only used the leading 
fable as a mean (if | may be allowed the expression), of stringing 
thei together, and giving some appearance, at least, of unity to the 
whole. This is exaétly the ease with the Arabian Nights ; the lead- 
ing fable is founded on the bloody vow of the Sultan, the generous 
resolution of the Vizier’s daughter, and her final triumph; into 
Wus the other stories.are woven, buc the introductory tale is continu- 
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ally brought to our recollection by the short conversation that precedes 
the narration of each separate night. Every tale is besides branched 
into 2 number of others, to which that story serves as a common bond 
of union, as the leading one does to the whole. ‘This plan is pre- 
served in the first halt of Mr. Galland’s translation (from which all 
ours are copied) and which is not more than a quarter of the whole. 
In the other half he has only seleCled such separate stories as struck 
him, without dividing the nights, or marking any connexion between 
them, except the catastrop! ie of the leading fable. By this contriv- 
ance an appearance, indeed, of general unity 1s preserved, but with- 
out that undivided attention and. interest, which it is the object of 
unity to excite, as the mind is disagrceably perplexed by the broken 
chain ot the narrative, expectation is susp ended til) all interest in the 
fable is lost, and instead of perspicuity, confusion was produced. 
This mode, however, was adopted by the poets of Italy, and copied 
from them by the earlier poets of this country. This is so obvious in 
Ariosto, that to enable the reader at all to follow the thread of his 
scattered tales, some of the editions have had recourse to the assistance 
of marginal references. Of the plan which we are told by Spenser 
himself, in his Letter to Sir W. Raleigh, he had contrived for the 
Fairy Queen, we discover little, if any trace, in what we have of 
that poem, which is exactly half of it; neither without this informa- 
tion could any notion have been formed of it; and, notwithstanding 
the opinion of Mr. Warton, thar: according to this plan the reader 
would have been agreeably suiprized in the last book, when he came 
to discover that the series of adventures which he had just seen coms 
pleted. were undertaken at the command of the Fairy Queen, and 
thatthe Kuights had severally set forward to the execution ot them, 
trom her annual birth-day festival’? in our opinion this surprize 
would rather give the pleasure we feel from tie solution of a difhcult 
riddle, than that derived fromm seeing an unexpected and interesting 
catastrophe, arising from a number of various ‘and ay pparenily oppos- 
ne incidents. 

UO the auegorical charaéter, of which so much has been said by 
others, we shall only say, that to us it is a great drawback trom the 
tnterest Of the poem. ‘Though we are ready “ to go as far as who 
goes tarthest,” in OUF praise of Spenser as a poet inevery re spect, and 
to agree unequivecally with the opinion of that judicious critic, and, 
Jet us add waiatis more, that excellé ‘nt and! amiable man, the late Dr. 
Joseph Warion, that © the cheracleristics of this sweet and allegort- 
cal poet, are not only strong aud circumstantial imagery, but tender 
and patheuc feeling, a melodious flow ct versifice fom, anda certain 
pleasing melancholy in his sentiments, the constani « ymp2znion of an 
elegant caste, that casts a delicacy and grace ali over his compo- 
Siliol 

We look back with pleasure on cur boyish days, when we read 
the works of this charming Po: a Ags ve any more idea of allegory, 
than we lad in Homer or Virgil, (w! here by the way some very sa- 
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acious critics have discovered it), and we sav with regret, that when 
it became obvious to us, our interest in the Poems was greatly dimi« 
nished; and we were in the words of the beautitul simile of Ambrose 
Philips: 
‘¢ Like some deluded peasant Merlin leads, 
Through fragrant bowers and through delicious meads ; 
While here enchanied castles to him rise, 
And airy fabrics there attract his eyes ; 
His wandering feet the magic parhs pursue, 
But while he thinks the fair illusion true, 
The trackless scenes dissolve in fluid air, 
And woods and wilds and thorny ways appear; 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
And as he goes the transient viston mourns.”? 


Having said thus much with regard to the Prolegomena, we shall 
now proceed with our remarks on the notes as they occur jn the pro- 
gress of our reading, confining ourselves chiefly to the Fairy Queen, 
by far the most popular, and we think, deservedly so, of the works of 
Spenser. 

On a passage in the first canto of the first book “ Triumphant 
Mart,” for Mar ss Mr. Upton observes, * So the italians A/arte the 
god of war.”” We do not remember to have seen it noticed, that in the 
ltalian, the Latin ablative case is almost always adopted, as domino 
jor dominus, oratore for orator; this is worthy of observation, as it 
accounts for the ditterence ot accetit we give to words derived from 
the Latin, which gencrally come to us th irough the medium, first of 
Tralian and then of French, oratore, oratéur, orator, as in words ang- 
licized from the French, we Uirow the accent from the last syllable to 


the antepenult. 
Fairy Queen, Book J. Canto I, Stanza 7 
«€ Whose-loftie trees yclad with sommer’s pride, 


Did spred so broad that heavens lig!t did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any starr.’ 


On this Upton justly remarks, that the last line is almost literally 
from Siatius. 





‘€ Nulli penetrabilis astro 
Lucus iners.’’ 





a 
But Mr. T. Warton (whose brilliant fancy, thon; h one of his 
principal merits as a poet, often misleads him, like a: emis fasuus, asa 


enuc) discovers this to allude to the malignani intlueuce of a star on 
trees, and to prove this he quotes from Milton : 


Under the shady roof 
O: brauching elm star. prs if.*” 


Which if it be not, as we think it is, an imitation of the same lines 
B 4 . ot 
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of Statius, proves just the contrary to Mr. Warton’s idea, 7. ¢. that 
tlie elms, instead of being liable to the influence of malignant stars 
themselves, had the power of averting it from others. 


Book I. Canto II. 
“© So mecke and debonaire, gracious, tind.’’ Fr. the aecustomed epithet 
of gallant knights.—Todd 


It may be remarked, however, that this epithet was given to 
Louis I.; one the weakest of the French Monarchs. 


Book I. Canto IIT. 
‘© Kept both watch and ward.’”’ 


See the note on the Shepherd’s Colsntar, Sept. 5. v. 234. Todd. 
If we turn to this place, we shall find this word explained, it is true, 
and so we shall in Burn’s Justice, and in Jacob’s Law Diétionary. 
These are the nptes that disgrace all the mo of commentators on the 
old English writers. 


Book I. Canto IV. 
——‘* That too exceeding shone 
Exceeding shone like Pharbus fayrest child, 
That did presume his father’s fyrie wayne, &c.’ 


Having here said that she (JJuessa) shone as Titan’s ray, he com- 
pares her in the following stanza to Phaeton, which is a striking 
anti climax. T. (Warton. This is a proof of what we have before ob- 
served, of Mr. Warton’s abiliues as a critic. Having first compared 
the beauties of the dissembled maiden queen to the splendour of the 
sun, the poet adds, that though they in brightness resembled the sun, 
yet they rather resembled those of the sun when the chariot was guid- 
ed by Phaeton, and the rays, from being genial, became destructive. 
This the poet says in express words, Is ‘this an anti-climax? 


Book I, Canto IV. 
‘¢ So proud she shyned.’’ 


This was the ancient preterperfect tense of shine: A writer criticis- 


ing Milton’s sonnets, says, that in the 23d sonnet 


** Love sweetness goodness in her person shined,’ 


is an harmonious line not exactly correét; for shined should be shone. 
Various Thoughts, by W. Burdon, M. A. &c. | take this opportunity 
ot defending “Milton by the authority of Spenser. See also a pleasing 
ballad in Greene’s Arcadia, 1589. Todd. ‘The authority of the 
first of our poets, who prided himself on correctness, may also be pro- 
duced in detence of this word; we find in the Essay on Man: 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 


Book 
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Book I. Canto TV. « New fanglenesse.”’—Mr. Todd has a note on 


this word, for which he produces many examples. Surely the authority 


of Milton would have been sufficient, it not, he might have produced 
an authority from a very popular play of a more modern poet; ada 
Rowe’s Jane Shore, we iind 


a> 


‘© The Queen’s relations our xew-fangled geutry. 


Book I. Canto XII. 
‘© Thrice happy man the knight himselfe hid hold; 
Possessed ot its Ladies hart and liand, 
And ever when his ei¢ did her behold, 


His Jeart did seem to melt in pleasures manifold.” 


‘The being accurate in copying this anomalous spelling, which must 
have arisen originally from an error in the printer or the transcriber, 
reminds us of the Chinese tailor, who, having an old wuiform given 
him to make a uew one by, was so exact as not to forget a patch under 
the arm. 


Book II. Canto I. 


‘© To Ict a weary wretch from her dew rest.’’ 


“ To /et, hinder, as in 2 Vhess. 1. 7. Only he who /etteth will 
lett untill he be taken out of the way.” Zedd. A poet we think 
would be more properly illustraced by another poet, than by a quota- 
tion from the scriptures. 


Hamlet says : 
‘© By heaven I'll make a ghost of him that /ets me.’* 


Ibid. 
‘€ So soon as Bacchus with the Nymph does link,’? 


After having given the observations of Upton and Church, on. this 
common periplhirasis of the Greeks for mixing water with wine, how, 
could Mr. ‘Vodd admit into his edition, at least without 2 censyre, the 
silly conceit of Boyd, that this alludes to a common effect of iniem- 
perance, the dropsy ? 

Book If. Canto II. “ Contrarie.” After citing Habington’s Castera, 
which no body knows, and Milton’s Sampson Agonistes, which every 
body knows, to justify this accentuation, it might have becn noticed, 
that now it is the common pronunciation of the vulgar. 


Book II. Canto V. | 
“* Scath!’”? Damage. 


Mr. Todd confirms this explanation, by a quotation from the 
Adagia Scotica, and refers us to another note on Book i. Canto xii. of 
the Fairy Queen, in the same volume, for a further confirmation from 
G. Douglas. The reader, if authority were necessary, would have 
been rather pleased with a quotation from Shakespear, than Gawen 
Douglas, and a Scots proverb, 
5° A braver 
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«¢ A braver choice of dauntiess spirits, 
Did never float upon the swelling tide, 
To do offence and scath in Christendom.”’—K, John. 


But we think the reader might have been suffered to seek the expla- 
nation, if he could possibly have wanted it, in Johnson’s Diétionary. 


Book II. Canto VII. 
‘* Whose glistering glosse, darken’d with filthy dust, 
Well yet appeared to have beene of oid.”? 


“ Here I think darkned is put for was darkned} and therefore I 
would put a full stop after dust. “fortin. Mr. Warton subscribes to 
Dr. Jortin’s remark. I respectfully dissent from them. ‘There is no 
ellipsis in this passage, and no period required atter dust. ‘The sense 
here is, whose glistening glosse darkuned, (i. ¢. being darkned) with 
filthy dust well appeared notwithstand:ng to have been, &c. Todd.” We 
assent to every word oi Mr. Todd’s note except respedifully. Ifa 
critic will pay respect to the greatest names in the literary world, such 
even as Warburton, Jortin, and Johnson, when employed as annotators 
on our old writers, he will pay it to some of the grossest absurdities that 
ever disgraced the pen of imbecility itself. Nothing but this want of 
firmness to censure, could have induced Mr. Todd to introduce, or 
having introduced, not to blame, Sir Kenelon Digby’ s absurd remarks, 
and Mr. Upton’s still more absurd observations Yon those remarks, on 
the allegory of the human body, in the stanzas from 21 to 32 in- 
clusive of book ii. canto ix. of the Fairy Queen. 


Book II. Canto XI. 


‘6 Quarrey.’” 


‘ A term in falconry, any fowl that is flown at and killed. It is 
te for game in gen eral, Sagacious of his quarry,’ Milton, Par. Lost, 
b. x. 281. Church.” If Mr. Church chose to give this pompous ex- 
planation of a very common word, Mr. ‘Todd need not have inserted 
éuch trash in his edition. 


Book IT. Canto XII. 
‘6 That quicksand nigh with water covered ; 
But by the checked wave they did desery 


It plaine, and by the sea discoloured.” 


s¢ That is almost covered with water. So Spenser’s own editions 
read, but the foljos and Hughes place a comma after nigh, which spoils 
the sense. Church.” We wish Mr. Todd had not paid so much re- 
speé? here to the opinion of the sagacious Mr. Church, and the accu- 
racy of Svenser’s own compositor, in stops and points, and had re- 

scored the sense of the passage by restoring the comma, for the con- 
text plainly shows that the quicksand was quite covered with water, 


and only discoverabie by the appearance and colour of the surtace. 


Book III. Canto IV, 
«6 Marinell.’’ 


Mr. 
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Todd’s Life of Spenser. Yr 


Mr. Upton supposes this gentleman to mean Lord Howard, the 
Lord High Admiral of England, in Queen blizad<th’s ime. We 
would recommend these acute discoverers to rcad the Aey to the Lock, 
with attention. 


Book IV. Canto VI. 
: “ec Chynd.”’ 


“© Divided into parts. This verb in Spenser, has escaped the no- 
tice of all ie Lexicographers. Jr. Johnson however adduces an ins 
stance of its usage in Dryden. odd.” It is also used by Richardson, 
in Pamela. Mons. Colecbrand, threatens ** to chine the sian who shall 
attempt to stop his Lady.” 


Book V. Canto VII. 
‘© The liberty of women did repeal 
Which they had long usurped, and then restoring 
To men’s subjection, did uue wisdom deal.”’ 


Mr. Todd has here treated nis reader with, a discovery of Mr. 
Upton (and what could not that critic discover, who found our that 
Shakespear was 2 classical scholar ¢) that Spenser here * ailudes to 
the Salick Law im France, and tat tie moral allusion is, that women 
should not be trusted with government much less be queens. A 
very bad compliment this to his patroness, who was not only a Queen, 
bui styled also Queen of France. A less ingenious critic would rather 
have thought that this alluded to the power the fairsex are said to 
wish to obtain over their husbands, and which when cbtained renders 
bot! parties equally ridicufous. 


Book VI. Canto IX. 
‘¢ heard.’’ . 


“* 4 keeper of cattle.” Mr. Todd has a note to shew the use of the 
word in this sense in Scotland. [t is rather sings lar he should not have 
noticed our use of it in the same sense, in compound words, as shepherd, 
goatherd, &c. 

We could make a great number of other extra¢ts of the same kind, 
but these are sufficient to shew that Mr. Tadd has not been exempt 
froin the common faults of other commentators, and has swelled his notes 
with observations that are of no other use than to increase the bulk of 
the volumes. We wish much to see a work of this kind (and no one 
is more capable of executing the task than Mr. Todd), where there 
should be only a selection of such notes as are really useful; and that 
in the text, while the stri€test care should be taken in giving the 
words exactly as the author wrote them, care should not be extended 
to the retaining of the slips of his pen or the errors of the press. 
On this occasion, we cite with pleasure a note of Mr. Church, on a 
passage in the Fairy Queen. Book ii. Canty x. * Certainly in a 
poem which every where abounds with the justest and most lively re- 
piesentations of nature, we ought rather to suppose that the printer 
made 
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made'a misiake, which might easily have happened, than sutpe& the 
poet ito bave been betrayed intoa ridiculous and unnatural absurdity.’ 

As the poein is allowed not to be Spenser’s, we think Britain's 
Jda might have been omitted in this edition as, to say the least of it, 
the colou ving is so high, that no man of decent manners could read ir 
aloud in a company ot Ladies, my 8 the deicacy of the manners of 
the age of I hesbeth permitted the first editor of ‘it, Thor mas Waik- 
ley, to dedicate it to the Right No ‘ble Lady Mary, daughter to the 
wiost illustrious P rince George Duke of Bucking! iam. 

At the end of the last volume two very useful and correct indexes 
are inserted, one referring to the words and phrases explained in the 
notes, the other to the principal matters in the Life, preliminary illus- 
trations, and notes. 





Tie Works of Sallust: to which are prefixed, Iwo Essays on the Life, 

: Liréry Charatter , and Writings of the Historian; with Notes 

Historical, Bingrap/ical and Critwal. By Henry Steuart, LL. D. 
{Corcluded from perce 3475 Vol, AXALV.) 


‘ z i 


WE have already given our opinion of the value of good trans- 
Tations of the Greek and Roman classics, as well as the reasons on which 
that opinion chiefly rests. We observed at the same time, that Dr. 
Steuart had been eminent lv happy i selecting the works of Sallust for 
transiation mio the English language ; but we must now observe 
likewise, that there are not many Roman authors, to whom itis so’ 
difficult to render justice by a translauon. The style of Sallust is peen- 
har to himself; ner is there any ung at all sinilar to it in the lan- 
puages of modern Europe. Yt it has been stated, and justly stated, as 
6ne of the laws of translation, that the style of the version should be 
of the same character with that of the ortginal; but how is this to be 
accomplished in translating such an auth or ? it can be accomplished 
only “ by attending more to_a correspond ience of idioms, than to a 
mere interpretation of words: and by rendering the Latin into such 
English, as an Englishman of Sallust’s taste and genius would write. 
of this Dr. Steuart shews himself sensible, when he says, that 


«© The peculiarities of Sallust’s manner present to the translator 
very considerable difficulties. His style is that of sententiousness and 
force, in contradistinction to that of Liv y, which is, for the most part, 
eminent for richness and diffusion. Sallust was ambitious to adopt 
Thucydides, and Cato the Censor, as his models; and like the latter, he 
had the art of dispatching much in a few words*, . He borrowed his dic- 
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3 Steuart’s Sad/ust. jt 
ion, ina great measure, from the writers of am age pater Yo the Augus 
tan, and he added to their vigour, the grace aud clee yanc e of a more ma. 
— period. Without doi ‘br, aie style was not the est that was [ae - 


ble for history ; bue he bad the merit of rivailing bis master, ‘Lhucy. 
cn rove in streng gth, while in brevity he lee him his interior, 

‘© Tn transiatine such an author with any degree of success, it is evi. 
| «dent, that, from the difference in the stru€ture between the modern and the 
© classical languages, a skglful amplification must frequently be employed, 
© and some vigour infused into the transcript. It is not always casy to 
§ choose a middle path, between a servile copy and a par: aphrastical imi- 
tation. To give, in our language, an accurate likeness of the Saliustiaa 
manner, would be to violate the most obvious rules of English composi- 
m tion; and, for the sake of ease and spirit, to run into ditfusion, might 
. produce a pleasing book, -but 1t woald bear no resemblance to the writ. 
© ings of the historian, , 
; ‘© It has, therefore, been my aun, ip the first place, to convey the 
j sense Of the author ; and in the next, to attain as much compression of style, 
B as appeared to me consistent with the gentus of oar lin guage, exemplh fied 
ina compositi mn Of goat éaste. With the fastidious critic, 1 would far 
rather incur the imputation of being sometimes paraphrastical, thdn be 
aicterred from an attempt to seize something of the vigour and beauty of 
® the Roman writer. As Mr. Murphy says, ona similar occasion, I have 
“ anxiously laboured £ to give a faithful transcript of the original, in a 
> English, as an Englishman of taste may read without di isQust ; and if, 3 
the transfusion, I “have not suffered the spirit of the historian to ev a 
rate, I shall look back with pleasure, to the time which has been dedi- 
cated to a great and arduous undertaking.’ ”’ 


’ 
} 


. The man who wrote thus was perfe€tly aware of the nature of the 


difficulties which he had to encounter; and a few extracts trom his 
translation will enable our readers to judge for themselves, how far he 
= has surmounted them. As the histories of Cataline’s Co, sapir acy aff the 
© 'Fucurthine Var are more generally read than the smaller tracts of Sai- 
> lust, we shall take our extracts from them; and as the author has in 
nothing displayed greater address than in the celebrated parallel be- 
tween Cassar and Cato, our first extract shall be the version of it. 
® . ‘© Cxsar and Cato, in nobility, and birth, years, and eloquence, may 
@ =be said to have been almest equal. Greatness of soul they equally po>- 
ne and they equally reached the summit of glory ; yet it me as a glory 
‘peculiar to each; antl certainly acquired by very opposite methods. 

“© Cesar gained the suffrages of mankind by atts of kindness, and 
public munificence ; Cato, by an incorruptible integrity » and the purity 
of his manners. In the former, it was the mild virtues.of humanity 2nd 
_benevolence, that rendered him the objeét of esteem: in the latter, it 
was a stern severity, that gave elevation to his character. Cesar, by the 
practice of generosity, by the forgiveness of injuries, by the alleviation 
of distress, solicited the good will of his fellow citizens : Cato bestowed 
no favours, and yet commanded their admiration. To the protetion of 
the one misery looked for refuge: profligacy dreaded punishment from the 
vengeance of the other. Thus, with their respective admirers, a charm. 
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ing faeility of manners, and a decided firmness of chara&ter, were, ia 
either, the opposite theme of applause. 

“* Cxsar, from his youth up, had persisted in a course of vigilance, of 
aétive industry, and incessant applica‘:on, with an eye to figure on the 
stage of public life. He was unwearicd in the service of his friends ; of 
his uwa concerns as constantly negligent: and such was the unbounded 
generosity of the man, that to refuse a boon, worthy of acceptance, was 
a feeling tvreign to his heart. Ambition, above all, was his ruling pas- 
sion, He par ated for the command of armies, for the conduct of some new 
and arduous war, where his extraordinary talents could be displayed to 
advantage. 

** On the other hand, the qualities of Cato were of a less dazzling sort. 
He cu! tivated the virtue of moderation ; he studied correctness of conduct ; 
but above all, the lessons of an austere philosophy. In riches he never 
thought of vying with the wealthy ; and he declined all competition for 
turbulence with the factious. Yet Cato was not without the spur of an 
honest emulation. It was his to contend for the prize of valour with the 
brave ; with the modest for the praise of modesty; and with the guilt- 
less, for the honours of innocence and integrity. Content with the actual 
possession of virtue, he was carcless about displaying the semblance to the 
world, By this means it happened, that the !ess anxiously he courted 
fame, the more conspicuously fame blazoned forth his character.’’ 


That this is a piece of beautiful composition will hardly be denied ; 
and the reader has only to compare it with the original, to be con- 
vinced that it is a faithful transfusion of the author’s sense. The style 
is indeed more diffuse than that of Sallust ; but while it has as much 
compression as the genius of our language would perhaps admit, it 
contains not one thought or sentiment foreign from the purpose, or 
which is not expressed by the abrupt and sententious language of the 


historian. 


«© The speeches in (Sallust, says Mr. Steuart), have always been classed 
among the most beautiful remains of ancient eloquence ; and I acknow- 
ledge that I have laboured them with extraordinary attention, If the 
attempt have failed, to present them in a dress worthy Of the author, J 
cannot shelter myself under the plea of haste or inadvertency : it is from 
no want of diligence, but from want of ability to do justice to the ori- 


ginals.”’ 


The reader of this paragraph will be gratified with the opportunity 
of comparing with the origi inal, Dr. Steuart’s version of Cataline’s 
address to his followers » Whea he heard that every thing must be risked 


on the fate of a barde. 


“€ Soldiers—I am well aware that courage never was inspired by words a 
where in the mind is felt no gencrous impulse, supineness never yet was 
turned into effort, nor timidity into valour, by the harangues of a leader, 
however eloquent. Courage, my friends, is the free gift of Nature, or 
it may be the fruit of habit. But it is in him alone, whose bosom glows 
with its genuine fire, that it is sure to blaze forth in the field of battle. 


‘The man, who is unmoyed by the call of glory, or the approach of danger, 
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vou shall in vain strive to reason into another temper: fear has shut his 
ears against the voice of honour, as well as the figures of rhetoric, But 
it is for a different obje€t that I have now summoned you together. It 
is firthat I should impart to you my earnest injunctions, and Jay open 
the grounds of that finai resolution, which, from the posture of our af- 
fairs, I am forced to adopt. Soldiers, you have all heard of the fate of 
Lentulus : of the melancholy catastrophe, which a want of vigour in that 
supine Associate, has brought down upon us, no less than on himself.— 
Flattered with the prospeét of reinforcements from the City, and, in the 
end, cruelly deceived in that expectation, yousee, that our intended march 
into Gaul has been cut off: and our present difficulties, which have fil- 
bewed, are but too visible and apparent to you all, The enemy’s force 
consists of two armies: one of which, from Rome, presses on our rear; 
the other keeps us in check on the side of Gaul. To remain any longer 
among the mountains, were we ever so desirous, exceeds our power, from 
the want of forage, and a supply of provisions of every species. In a 
word, whither soever we turn, a passage must be opened with our swords. 


I beseech you, therefore, cal! forth ali your firmness, the utmost efforts of 


your energy and valour. When you advance to the conflidt, I conjure you 
bear in mind that riches, honour, immortal glory, the rights of men, and the 
‘liberties of your country are suspended on theevent! If we conquer, the sure 
fruits of victory await us ; plenty instead of want : the possession of Italy ; 
the towns and colonies every where ready to receive us ; but, it we weakly 
shrink baci, then consider the reverse of the pi¢ture. Woe be to him, 
avho relies not on the vigour of his own arm! Friends and fortune, indeed, 
smile on valour ; but they disown che man who proves wanting to himself, 
and is a coward in the field. Besides, soldiers, very different are our mo- 
tives to action from those of our adversaries. We take the field for Ji. 
berty—we draw our swords for our country, nay, for life itsel® With 
them, on the other hand, there can be little interest in the conflict ; none 
to support the pride and power of a few petty tyrants. Rush, then, 
boldly to the charge! Strike with the confidence of men, whose valour, 
often tried, knows how to conquer! Had you declined the present con. 
test, what, I pray you, had been your farce? A lite of ignominy—an 
ignoble exile! Asa gracious boon, some of you, perhaps, might have 
had permission to remain at Rome, despoiled of your fortunes, in want 
and beggary, sunk to a dependence on the bounty of your masters. But 
you have scorned, like men, to crouch in bondage, and have preferred 
to dishonour this noble alternative. Li you repent of the step, it is sa- 
lutary to remind you, that to secure a retreat, the firmest valour is still 
indispensable. Peace must be procured by victory alone, not by a gro- 
velling cowardice. For what safety could there be in flight, were you 
wildly to turn away those very arms, which, while they protected your. 
sclves, might overpower your adversaries. Rest assured, when the battle 
Sages, that it is the coward heart that knows the least security. Valour 
spreads over the head of its possessor, a broad shicid o: defence. Soldiers, 
when I cal! to mind your charatter, and the lustre of your achicvements, 
I own, that they inspire me with a confidence of victory. From the vi- 
gour of your age, from your darting spirit, and manly rcsolution, I augur 
every advantage. Besides, stern necessity increases my hope: for she 
can render even cowaids valiant. As to our position, in these narrow 
dctiles, superiority of numbers cannot avail the encmy : and they shall in 
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Yan attempt to outflank, orto surround you. My friends, shoutd you 
yet experience the malignity of fortune, be it yours to secure a great re 

venge ! If taken prisoners, you know the con sequence—to be s laughtered 
ike cattle at the will of une conquerors. Yet this you have in your 
power—you can dielike men! and leave to your foes, if you gain not 
the day » afield dyed with their blood, and cause to water it with their 


t “ar my 


We have seleSted this, not because it, is in our opinion the best of 
these speeches which Sallust attributes to the heroes of lis story, but 
because Mr. Sieuart compares it with the celebrated speech which 
Tacitus, in his Life of ‘Agricola, ascribes to Galgacus; and gives 
the preference to the composition of Sallust. W hether this preference 
be justly given, we shall not now inquire ; but we agree with our 
author, that Tacitus must have had in his recollection the speech 
which his master puts into the mouth of Cataline, when be sat down 
to compose the nora which he himseil attributes to the gallant Britons 
in circumstances alinost equ any desperate. “Lhe speech of Galgacus 
5 too long to be | inserted here but t| ‘Tare. ider will probably | be pleased 
with the opportunity of compari ny the conclusion of if, as translated 
by Mu.pliy, wich te conclusion of Cataline’s speech, as translated 
by our author. 


«© All that can inspire the hyman heart, every motive that can excite us 
to deeds of valour, is on our side. ‘he Romans have no wives in the field 
to animate their drooping spirits ; no parents to reproach their want of 
courage. Thev are not listed in the cause oft their country their coun. 
try, if any they have, lies at a distance. ‘hey are a band of mercena. 
ries, aM retched handful of devored men, who tremble and look aghast, 

was they soil their eyes arqund, and see on every side objects unknown be- 
lores. “Phe sky over their heads, the sea, the woods, all things conspire 
to fill them with doubt and terror, They come like victims, delivered 
into our hands by the Gads, to fall this day a sacrifice to freedom. 

« In the ensuing battle be not deceived by false appearances : the glit. 
tor of gold and silver may dazzle the eye: but to us it is harmless, to 
the Romans no protection. In their own ranks we shall find a number of 
generous warriors ready to assistour catoe. The Britons know that for 
our common liberties we draw the avenging sword. ‘The Gauls will re. 
member that they once were a free peop le; and the Germans, as the 
Usipians lately did, will desert their colours. The Romans ~iom left 
nething in their rear to oppose us in the pursuit: their forts are ungarri- 
soned ; the veterans in their colonies droop with age ; in their municipal 

g hy, despotic government, and disaffected sub. 
jects. Inme behold your general: behold an army of free-born men. 
sour enemy is before you, and, in his train, heavy tributes, drudgery 
in the . ines, and ali the horrors of slavery. Are these calamities to be 
‘ntailed Upon Us | ? OF, shall this d Gay fe lieve us b ya brave rev enge ? ? There 
as the field of battle, and let that determine. Let us seek the enemy, 
an@, as we rush upen him, remember the glory delivered down to as by 
our ancestors; and let each maa think that upoa his sword depends the 
fate of al posterity.”? 
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Tn judging of the respective merits of these two speeches, it is very 
dificult to be impartial. Galgacus was a_ patriot fighting for every 
thing that is justly dear to inan ; and he ts wade to address his followers 
in the lagnguage of virtue. Cataline was a conspirator of the blackese 
hue; and, though he talks of inberty and his country, he urges no 
such arguments to his adherents as can operate on/y on virtuous minds, 
Avarice, ambition and despair, are the topics from which he reasons ; 
whilst the British Chief presents to his countrymen their wives and 
parents in the held, animating them to the conrest, the success of which 
he hopes from the justice of their cause. The reader is therefore 
prejudiced in behalf of every thing which he is made to utter ; though 
we must agree with Mr, Steuart, that there is more art displayed in 
the structure of Cataline’s speech, and that the arguments employed 
are the very best that could be urged by such a leader, in such cir- 
cumstances, and to such an audience. 

Both translations are excellent; but Mr. Steuart’s, though we will 
not positively say that it is the best,, appears to us, perhaps, the most 
faithful picture of the origiual. Tacitus does not say that the Roman 
army consisted wholly of mea, of whom it was doubtful whether 
they had a country. His words are—aut nu//a PLERISQUE patria, aut 
alia est; whilst his meaning, towards the conclusion of the address, 
seems not to be accurately given in the version. Hic dux, Arc exercitus ; 
thi tributa, et metella, et cetera servientum pane ; quas in &lernnm pre- 

Jerre, aut statim ulcisct, in hoc campo est, is not rendered with perfect ac- 
curacy by—* In me behold your general ; behold an army of free-born 
men. Your enemy is before you: and, in his train, heavy tributes, 
drudgery in the mines, and all the horrors of slavery. Are those cala- 
mities to be entailed upon us ? or, shall this day relzeve us by a brave re- 
venge ©” In Mr. Steuart’s ‘ranslation there are one or two superflu- 
ous clauses ; but nothing which accords not exaCtly with the sense of 
his author. ** Woe be to him who relies not on the vigour of his own 
arm,”? is the translation of nothing to be found in Sallust ; and in the 
sentence—* our present difficulties, which have followed, are but too ™ 
visible and apparent to you all ;” the words which we have printed in 
italics would have been well omited, though they certainly change 
not, in the smallest degree, the sense of the original author. 

There is hardly any thing in the Greck and Roman classics, to 
which translators in general have done so little justice, as the descrip- 
tions of battles and sieges. This is tq be accounted for by the circum- 
stance, that those who employ themselves in the study of the classics, 
are seldom acquainted with the language of tactics, or the art of war ; 
and hence such of them, as, like Blackwell *, attempt to clothe the 
military part of the narrative in an appropriate dress, too often make 
themselves ridiculous. Murphy is indeed an exception; and so is 
Mr. Steuart, whose translation of the history of the battle ngar the 
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* See Johnson’s review of this author’s Memairs of the Court of Augustus. 
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Muthul, between fuguriha and Metellus, exhibits at once the scholar 
and the officer. After deserbing the Consul’s march through Numi- 
dia, the ambush laid for him by Jugertha, and the nature of the ground 
where that Prince expected the Romans to fail into his snare, the his- 
torian, as tvanslated by our author, says— 


‘* Meanwhile Metellus was seen descending from the heights, but with. 
out any notion of the intentions of the enemy, until he began to discover 
ihem upon the hill. At first he was doubtful what to think of the strange 
appearance (which) they exhibited, ‘The Numidians lay close, and kept 
themselves and their horses behind the bushes ; but by reason of the low- 
ness of the screen, they were neither fully dislpayed, nor entirely hid 
from the view. Neither arms nor colours were suffered to appear: but 
the rugged nature of the piace, united to the artifice with which the 
whole was conducted, gave ample room for suspicion. The general 
was convinced that an ambush was intended, and halted on the spot. Re- 
solving to alter the disposition of the troops, he instantly formed the line 
to the front, on the right division, that flank being next the enemy. The 
order (which) he chose was that of three lines, the first covered and sup. 
ported by the two others. ‘The slingers and archers were ordered into 
the intervals between the companies ot foot ; and all the cavalry posted 
on the wings. Having encouraged the men by a concise speech, such as 
the nature of his situation, and the shortness of the time would permit, 
he commanded the whole to file off from the left, and marched down in 
column tothe plain. 

‘¢ As the army advanced in this order, all seemed quict on the hill, 
the Numidians never once attempting to quit their station, Metellus, 
however, apprehended, on account of the heat of the season, and 
the scarcity of springs near the place, that the army would be dis- 
tressed for want of water; Rutilius, therefore, his Lieutenant, was sent 
forward to the river, with the light cohorts, and a detachment of the 
cavalry, with orders to reconnoitre the ground, and secure a situation for 
forming an encampment. ‘lhe enemy, it was probable, would not fail to 
retard the main bedy on their march, by frequently taking it in flank, or 
by galling it in the rear; and convinced of their inability to cope, with 
the discipline of the Legions, they wou!d attempt to wear them out by 
means of thirst and fatigue. ‘The Cohsul continued to advance at a gentle 
pace, as the nature of his situation, and that of the ground required, and 
preserving the same disposition (that) he had made, on descending from 
the mountains.’ ‘The centre was commanded by Marius. The general 
himself headed the cavalry of the left wing ; which, as the line had broken 
from hs into column, became, of course, the leading division on 
the march, 


*« Jugurtha, who lay in close ambush, no sooner saw that the rear of 


a x 


the Consul had cleared his left, than, detaching from his main body two | 


thousand foot, he ordered them to take possession of that part of the 


heights just quitted by the Romans, by which means, if they gave ground, | 


their retreat might be cut, off from a sifnation for rallying to advantage. 


[his previous movementeing made, and the signal given for aétion, he 
suddenly rushed down and fell on the enemy. 


«« The Numidians charged to the front, and cut off the rear filesof our 


army ; 
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atmy ; some, rapidly wheeling about, skirmished, at once, with both 
the flanks. The attack was executed with astonishing spirit and intrepi- 
dity, and ovr ranks thrown into disorder on every side. Even those who, 
on facing about, gave them the warmest reception, were harassed and fa- 
tigued by so desulrory a mode of encounter ; finding themselves wounded 
from a distance, and without an opportunity to return the blow, or to 
close with the assailants. According to instruétions, which they had re- 
ceived from Jugurtha, the horse well knew how to elude the efforts of the 
Roman cavalry ; for when a troop of the latter attempted to charge, far 
from continuing at close order, or in a body, they suddenly broke, and 
dispersed in-an instant, in all directions. As they could not, by that 
means, prevent a pursuit, they watched their opportunity, aod, being 
superior in point of numbers, attacked us, in their turn, both in flank and 
rear, If in this flying sort of fight, the indefatigable Numidian chose 
the hill rather than the plain, his nimble horse was in his own element : 
he easily scrambled up the ascent, and disappeared among the bushes ; 
while the Roman trooper, unused to a surface so rugged and intricate; was 
unable to follow hiin.’’ 


That this is a faithful translation, every scholar will be convinced, by 
comparing it with the original; and, we believe, every well-inform- 
ed soldier will admit the propriety of the technical terms, which disgust 
not like Blackwell’s Paymasters and Commodores ! ‘Vhe account of the 
battle is rendered with equal elegance, and equal fidelity : whilst the 
whole is illustrated by a sketch of the ground, and the different posi- 
tions of the two armies, which together with some remarks, by way 
of military commentary, the wanslator hopes will enable the reader dis- 
tinétly to apprehend the movements of the troops. Part of this com- 
mentary we shall extract asa fair specimen of Dr. Steuart’s notes; pre- 
mising, however, that the extract is necessarily less perspicuous in 
our fournal than in the work itself, where it refers to the view which 


is given of the ground. 


«¢ Jugurtha, in consonance to his plan of keeping a watchful eye on the 
motions of the Roman General, had learned, by his scouts, that the enemy 
were on their march, along the mountains near the Muthul, and he.seized 
that opportunity of attacking them to advantage. From the nature of 
such a country, and the information given us by the historian himself 
concerning Metellus’s order of march, we know that he usually. moved 
forward in a single column, himself at the head of it, with the light ¢o- 
horts; Marius in the rear, commanding the Roman cavalty ;° with the 
Velires, or light infantry, under the charge of the Tribunes and Prafeéts, 
covering the flanks, and, as often as it was needful, scouring-the country. 
These light cohorts seem to have been a select body, answering inde. 
scription to our picquets, They were legianary soldiers, drawn, like the 
picquets, from the line, “whether singly, orby Maniples, we are not in- 
formed; but with the general at their head, they appear to have aéted as 
a sort of advanced-guard to the army, when on its march, 

*€ When Metellus was about to descend from the heights, and'began 
to-ebserve the ambush that was prepared for him by the Numidjans on 
the hill, ‘he ordered a halt ; ~~ immediately changing the disposition of 
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the troops, formed the line to the front, upon the right diviston, as that 
flank was next to the quarter where the Numidians were posted. Situated 
as he was, he had no desire to engage the enemy: he resolyed only on 
making the best of his way across the plain to the river, to guard against 
an attack. Vor the single lengthened column ( slgmen/, which was neces- 
sary to clear the defiles of the mountains, he now substituted the line of 
battle ( Acies), drawing up the troops in the usual manner, in three lines 
( triplicibus subsidus ). He posted Marius in the centre : all the ca alry in the 
wings, and the slingers and archers in the intervals between the Maniples, or 
companies of foot of the line, He then ordered the whole to tace, or perhaps 
to wheel, by centuries, or half centuries, tothe icft, and from that flank to 
march down /¢ransvorsis pri.cipis ', In three columns to the plain : himself 
advancing with those squadrons of the cavalry, which now formed the head 
of the right column, and had, just before, been upon the left of the line, 
Thus, should the Numidians, as was expected, venture down from the 
hill, he would be enabled, by means of a single ‘ wheel’ to the right, 
it the lines were broken into columns by divisions, or by ¢ turning’? to 
that side, if broken by files, instanily to form them again towards the 
enemy, and be ready to charge at a moment’s notice. ‘That he did wheel 
into line, to receive Jugurtha, is sufficiently evident from the historian’s 
narrative ; otherwise the Numidians could not have been, as he describes 
them, on the left of the Romans at the commencement of the affair: nor 
could the Consul have presented the same front to the enemy, as he had 
immediately formed, on discoverirg them upon the hill. 

‘* ‘All this every officer will understand : and he will further perceive 
‘the technical propriety of rendering the eguites sinistra ala, qui in agmine 
principes fod erant, by © the cavalry of the left wing, which as the line 
had broken from that flank into column, became the leading division on 
the march.’ ”’ 

* » * & » * 2 . & * * 
_ Satisfactory as I trust these illustrations will appear, yet it must be 
acknowledged that Sallust’s account of the attack, by the Numidian king, 
is not without its difficulties. Hie telis us, that Metcllus’s army wae 
drawn up triplicibus subsidiis, which naturally should mean ‘ four lines,’ 
that is, thee lines stationed behind the first; whereas, our knowledge of 
the: ancient ta¢tics must satisfy us, that no more than three, in all, could 
be intended by theauthor., ‘Phere isno example, as far as 1 know, wherein 
‘the former number was cver adopted, as a system, in any of the engage- 
‘ments, described by Caxsar, Poiybius, or Livy. The body, consisting 
of six cohorts, drawn up by Casar, behind the third line, at Pharsalia, 
-andia. few. other instances of a similar sort, are partial cases, that do 
not affect the general principle, since we find them constantly accounted 
for (as in the instwnce of Casar, who meant to oppose the cavalry of Pom- 
pey); by the particular circumstances in which different commanders hap- 
pened to be placed. The regular order of battle consisted of three lines, 
covering one another, seldom of two, and never of four; and Sallust, 
who gives, in considerable detail, the history of Jugurtha’s attack, would, 
with his usual accuracy, have explained the circumstance, had there been so 
extraordinary a deviation from the established method. Sudsidia, we uni- 
formly find, is the word employed by the Roman writers, to designate 
‘the second and third lines, Eyen Livy, the most unscientific of them all, 
3 ; in 
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in regard to military operations (witness his confused account of the con. 
stitution of the army, in L, viii. 8.) never deviates from the practice. 
In the same manner our authos, in describing the disposition made by Ca- 
taline at Pistoria, consisting of two lines, savs-—-Odto cobortes ‘in fronte 
constituit, religua signa in subsidia ar@ius coll.cat.”" 


We are not tacticians enough to pronounce authoritatively on our 
author’s reasoning; but since the army was, by his own confession, 
sometimes toymed into four lines, when circumstances required it; 1s 
it not mére probable that so concise, and, at the same time, so per- 
spicuous a writer as Sallust, omitted the circumstances which induced 
Metellus to adopt such a form, than that he used the common words 
triplicis subsidiis in an uncommean sense? Dr. Steuart strengthens his 
arguinent, however, by a luminous account of the constitution, and 
component parts of the Roman ees; and concludes, that * the 
doubiful éxpression of Sallust may either be an error of the copyists, 
or a technical phrase, in fashion only at the time, but not adopted by 
other writers, whose compositions have come down to us.’ 

From these extracts the reader will be enabled to judge for him- 
self of Mr. Sreuart’s merits asa translator ; and, if he think not very 
differently from us, he will estimate those merits high. We know 
not, indeed, any translator of a prose classic, whom we deem supe- 
rior to our author, and very few, indeed, whom we can consider as 
his equals. By this we do not mean to say, that every sentence, and 
every clause of a sentence, have been either elegantly, or even faith- 
fully, translated ; but we do mean to say, that as a wole, the version 
is almost without arival. {nthe history of the Jugurthine war, which 
seems to have most delighted Dr. Steuart, as it most delights us, our 
attention was so compleicly arrested by the elegant detail of events, 
lilustrated by the reflections both of the author and of the translator, 
that we were not at leisure to observe trifling inaccuracies ; a few such, 
however, we did observe in the conspiracy of Cataline ; and we shall 
point them out to Mr. Stewart’s consideration, not as matters of im- 
portance, but as worthy of correction in a second edition. 

_ In the following sentence (page 8), the clause, which is printed 
in italics, is certainly superfluous ; whilst, in our opinion, it adds no- 
thing to the harmony of the period. « Such being the manners and 
character of Cataline, it can excite no wonder, if, after the example 
of Sylla, he deeply fixed his wishes on the supreme power, and sub- 
verting the government.” The subverting of the government was in- 
cluded in his wish to be possessed of the supreme power. 

_ Though Nebuchadnezzar’s herald “ cried aloud to all people, na- 
tions, and /anguages,”’ to worship the golden image which he had set 
up; and though the English bible is unquestionably one of the best 
translations from one language into another, that is any where to be 
found, we do not approve of the following use of the word /anguages, 
in a translation of Sallust. Hi, postquam in una mania convenere dis- 
part genere, dissimili lingua, alius alio more viventes; incredibile me- 
moratu est, quam facile coaluerint, is not, in our opinion, well rendered 
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by—* Yet, when inclosed within the walls of the same city, it is 
astonishing with what facility, dissimilitude of language, and diversity 
of temperament and manners, gradually coales« ed into one people.” 

“ In process of time, te ascendancy of wealth became complete. 
Sts excellence was universally acknowledged; and power anu) onours 
followed in its train ;’—1s not a happy translatio. ot-—-postquam divi- 
tia honori esse capere, et eas gloria, imperium, potentia seque tur. 
Sallust docs not say, that the excellence of wealth was uni. ersaiiv ac- 
knowledged ; and, we doubt, whether the excellence of «ealth be an 
authorized English plirase. 

Sallust, in drawing the character of Sempronia, says—~sed ¢7 cariora 
semper omnia, quam accus, .atque pudicitia fuit; which Mr. Steuart 
translatcs into—-** But Sempronia was fond of vice. dts churms were 
ever dearer to her heart, than the graces of modesty, or the praise of 
virtue.” This is improper on many accounts: it is not the sense of 
the original passage, and it can hardly be conceived to express what 
was true in itself. No human being probably was ever fond of vice. 
We areall, indeed, too fond of things that are vicious. It is nor, 
however, their viciousness that charms us, but something, which we 
imagine, would augment either our pleasure or our prof.t, both of 
which we unfortunately prefer to virtue. Could such things be ob- 
tained without vice, it isto be hoped, for the sake of humau nature, 
that vice would have no charms for the most abandoned miscreant, 
such as Sallust represents Sempronia to have been. 

In page 51, Dr. Steuart says, that ** Umbrenus was a merchant iz 
Gaul ;” but this is not said by Sallust, and we apprehend that it is 
not true. Umbrenus was a merchant who traded in Gaul (in Gallia 
negotiatus), but his residence was in Italy, and probably in Rome: 
just as the residence of the Honourable Coinpany of Merchants who 
trade to the East Indies, is in England. Umbrenus might have been 
called a Gallic merchant, as we sav, a West India merchant; but it 
it would be improper to call the man, who resides nm London or Bris- 
tol, a merchant zz Jamaica, it asust be equally improper to call Um- 
brenus, who resided in Rome, a merchant zz Gaul. 

Such are the few faults which we have observed in this faithful 
and splendid translation of one of the finest compositions of anti- 
quity ; but the man who can weigh them in his mind against the 
general excellence of the whole, or the many striking beauties of par- 
ticular passages, hus little reason to value himself on the delicacy of 
his taste: he is an obje&t of compassion rather than of envy. 

The translation, however, is perhaps the least valuable part of the 
learned labours of Dr. Steuart. Inthe two Essays, and the Notes b 
which they, as well as the writings of Sallust, are illustrated, there is 
a variety of information respecting Roman literature, Roman arts, 
and the constitution of the Roman republic, such as will no. readily 
be found in any other individual work. 

The principles too displayed by the author, are correét and season- 
able. It has been sometimes remarked, that the early study of the 
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Greek and Roman classics is apt to bias the youthful mind in behalf 
o! democratical governments: whilst some have even contended, that it 
exhibits heathenism in too favourable a light, when compared with Chris- 
tianiy. Of the arguments by which this last objection to classical 
learning has been supported, we certainly have never felt the force ; 
but if they have any force, it is successtully opposed by Mr. Steuart, 
who lets slip no opportanity of displaying the infinite superiority which 
the moral precepts of the gospel have over the speculations of philo- 
sophy ; as well as the exceilencies of the British Constitution, when 
compared with the Republics of Greece and Rome. Such observa. 
tions and reasonings must have the happiest effects on the mind of the 
young student, especially when they are known io be the observa- 
tions and reasonings—not of a mere scholar, but of a man of high 
birth, who has mixed with the world, who has served his King and 
country in arms, and who now divides his time between the pursuit 
of literature, and the improvement ot lands which have descended to 
him through a long line of ancestors. On these accounts, we cannot 
he'p expressing a wish that this translation of the Works of Sallust 
had been published ina less expensive form, that it might have been 
purchased by all to whom it would undoubtedly prove useful. When 
such an edition shall be called for, and it certainly will be called for soon, 
we request the learned and ingenious author to consider, whether some 
of the less important notes might not be omitted ; and whether others, 
which we should be sorry to see expunged from the cheapest edition, 
mig!it not be somewhat contracted or condensed. With this obser- 
vation, we take our leave at present of Mr. Steuart, thanking him for 
the entertainment and instruction which he has so liberally afforded 
us, and hoping soon to have the pleasure of meeting with him again, 
in-the character not of a translator, but of an original historian. 
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A Voyage to Cochin-China, in the Years 1792 and 1793: containing a 
general view of the valuable Prodnétions and the Polttical Importance 
of this flourishing Kingdom; and also of such European Settlements as 
were visited on the Voyage: with Sketches of the Manners, Charaéter, 
and Condition of their several Inhabitants. To which is annexed, an 
Account of a ‘Fourney, made in the Years 1801 and 1802, to the re- 
sidence of the Chief of the Booshuana Nation, being the remotest point 
in the Interior of Southern Africa, to which Europeans have hitherto 
penetrated. The Traéis and Descriptions taken from a Manuscript 
Journal, with aChart of the Route. By John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. 
Author of “ Travels in Southern Africa,” and “ Travels in Chi- 
na.” Illustrated and Embellished with several Engravings, by Med- 
land, Coloured after the original Drawings, by Mr. Alexander and 
sk Daniell. gro. Pe. 468, 3]. 13s. 6d. Cadell and Davies, 
1806. 


THE Instruétion and amusement which we had derived from 
the perusal of Mr. Barrow’s former Travels, made us open the volume 
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before us with peculiar eagerness; and if it have not afforded us as 
much novel information as his former productions, from the ¢ircum- 
stance of most of the places which he visited, on his way to Cochin- 
China, having been amply described before, by different writers, it 
has nevertheless, not failed to amuse us in an equal degree. The rea- 
son of this is well explained by Mr. Barrow, in his Pretace, where 
he observes, and with great truth, that, ‘ every foreign country, 
though it may have been visited by fifty different voyagers, wall still 
present something new for the observation of the fifty-first. “Such a 
variety of objects pass before the view of an attentive traveller, af- 
fording so wide a range for observation and reflection, that there is little 
danger of the materials being speedily exhausted. It may be observed, 
likewise, that the same objects are capable of exciting a greater or 
less degree of interest, according to the manner in which they are 
viewed and represented, and the colouring that is given to them.” 
But one part of the work is both novel and inportant; we mean his 
account of the kingdom of Cochin China ; to which, in this article, 
we shall pay particular attention. 


*¢ So little is known to Furopeans of the kingdom of Cochin-China, 
that every piece of authentic information respecting it, may be considered 
as valuable. The historical sketch of the affairs of this country for the 
Jast thirty years, the rapid progress made by the extraordinary talents 
and exertions of the present King, in the recovery of the ancient domains 
of that country out of the hands of usurpers; the treaty concluded be- 
tween him and Lovis XVI. of France, and the causes which annulled 
that treaty, will be found important in a national and political point of 
view. The substance of this sketch is taken from a manuscript memoir, 
drawn up by Captain Barissy, a French naval officer, who, having several 
years commanded a frigate in the service of the King of Cochin-China, 
and being an able and intelligent man, had the means and the opportunity 
of collefting accurate information, That the Fnglish East India Com. 
pany know so little of a country of such extent and importance as Cochin. 
China is, though situated nearly in the direét track of their China 
ficets, and supplying many valuable articles for the China market, is not 
a little surprising. It is to be feared, however, that the growing in. 
fluence of the French, already too powerful in that country, will only 
draw their serious attention towards it when it is too late to take ad. 
vantage of those favourable circumstances which have long presented 
themselves. Were the enemy to renew this treaty, and employ aétively 
against us, the force that wag intended for the purpose just when the French 
Revolution put an end to all the plans of the old government, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether the East India Company could any longer be 
able to maintain their valuable commerce with China.’’ 


Surely this statement, which is perfectly correét, as will, be here- 
after shewn, will prove sufficient to rouse the vigilance not only of 
the East India Company, but of che Government itself, in respect of 
this important object. 

The first place which engaged the attention of Mr. Barrow, as he 
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proceeded on his voyage, was the island of Madeira, of which his de- 
scription is more ample and interesting than any which we have read. 
One object in particular, which he describes, if not very alluring, is, 
at least, very novel and very curious. , 


«« Funchal, (the capital of the island) like other towns and cities of 
Roman Catholic countries, has no scarcity of churches and convents ; but 
we met with little in any of them that could be considered as deserving 
of particular notice. ‘I'he beams and the root of the cathedral are pointed 
ont to strangers as being of cedar, a species of tree with which it is said 
the island was at its discovery nearly covered. Another curiosity which 
is shewn in the town, is a chamber in one of the wings of the Franciséan 
convent, the walls and ceiling of which are completely covered with rows 
of human skulls and human thigh-bones, so arranged that in the obtuse 
angle made by every pair of the latter, crossing each other obliquely, Is 
placed askull, The only vacant space that appears is in the centre of the 
side opposite to the door, on which there is an extraordinary painting 
avove a kind of altar, but what the subject is intended to represent, I am 
really at aloss to decide. A figure in the picture, intended probably for 
St. Francis, the patron saint, seems to be intent on trying 1 a balance the 
comparative weight of a sinner and a saint. But the very accurate 
drawing from which the annexed print was taken, and with which I have 
been favoured by Mr. Daniell, will perhaps best explain the subjeét. A 
dirty lamp suspended from the ceiling, and just glimmer ng in the socket, 
served dimly to light up this dismal den of skulls. ‘he old monk who 
attended as show-man was very careful to impress us with the tdea that 
they were all relics of holy men who had died on the island; but I sus- 
pect they must occasionally have robbed the church-yard of a few. lay 
brethren, and perhaps now and then of a heretic (as strangers are interred 
in their burying ground), in order to accumulate such a prodigious num- 
ber which, on a rough computation, I should suppose to amount to at 
least three thousand. The skull of one of the holy brotherhood was 
pointed out as having a lock.jaw, which occasioned his death; and, from 
the garrulity of our attendant, I have no doubt we might have heard the 
history of many more equally important, which, though thrown away 
upon us who had no taste for craneology, would, ig all probability, have 
been highly interesting to Do¢étor Gall, the famous leGurer on skulls, in 
Vienna. On taking leave we deposited our mite on the altar, as charity 
to the convent, which seems to be the principal object in view, of col- 
le€ting and exhibiting this memento mori of the monastic and mendicant 
order of St, Francis.”’ 


These Franciscang, it must be confessed, have displayed no incon- 
siderable ingenuity in devising anew means for exciting a charitable 
disposition in their visitors, and no less industry and perseverance, in 
carrying it into eflect; whatever their stupidity may be in other re- 
spects, in this they cannot be said to have aéted like mumsculls! The 
climate of Madeira is proverbially salubrious, yet do the inhabitants of 
the capital display the most unequivocal signs of wretchedness and jill 
health, which Mr. Barrow ascribes to the poverty of their food, and 
to their uncleanliness. He neyer heard of any remarkable instances of 
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longevity there, and he considers Dr. Price, in estimating the mor- 
tality at Madeira as one in fitty only of the population, to have been 
as inaccurate as he was known to bean many other of his calculations. 
The peasants, however, are represented as a strong, healthy race of 
men; and the clergy, as will be seen, from the following account, 
exhibit no symptoms cither of poverty, or of bad living. 


«¢ It would seem that the clergy of Madcira are not very rigid in ex. 
afting from others the daues of religion, nor in setting an example of 
pious conduct in their own persons, On the contrary, loose manners, the 
intemperate mode ot life, and the tree conversation of many of the monks, 
are a disgrace to the sacred oilive which they hold ; yet these mea assume 
to themselves the character of guardians of public morals, and, under this 
cover, sometimes make use of the most extraordinary and unwarrantable 
jiberties. We observed, with astonishmen:, at the Governor’s table, the 
impertinent, indecent, and debauched conduct of a drunken tat friar; and 
were equally surprized at the lictle pains that were taken to check his 
career. ‘These men carry about with them evident marks of good living ; 
and if the general appearance of the inhabitants indicates few symptoms of 
plenty or comfort, that ot the clergy at least is such as even Casar might 
not have objected to, they being 

¢ ——— Men that are fat: 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’nights.’ ’” 


From Madeira, our voyager proceeded to Teneriffe, of which he 
gives a very particular account. He made a bold attempt to ascend 
the celebrated peak, but an unfortunate storm arose which threatened 
destruction to him and his fellow travellers, and compelled them to 
trace back their steps with precipitation.—Here, as in Madeira, the 
clergy fare best. 


‘© The influence of the clergy in Teneriffe is paramount. It extends 
to all the concerns of domestic life, and its authority is backed and con. 
firmed by the terrors of the Holy Inquisition, ‘Lhe existence of this tri- 
bunal must, wherever its banectul influence extends, be incompatible 
with a free and unreserved communication of sentiment, even among the 
nearest friends. The life, indeed, which a Spanish conlonist leads, is 
nearly as secluded as that of a ‘Lurk. He seldom associates with his 
neighbours except at vespers, at matins, or at high mass. ‘The greater 

rt of the day is consumed in idleness at home. He reads little be. 
yond his Bible, his missal, and perhaps the miracles of our Lady of Can. 
delaria, the protectress of the island, whose statue is placed in a chapel 
about ten miles to the southward of Santa Cruz, said to be ornamented 
with a profusion of gold, silver, and precious stones. It is built over a 
cavern by the sea-shore, in which her Ladyship had placed herself to 
dire& the Spaniards into the harbour with a lighted candle in her hand. 
To the help of this pious fraud they were indebted for their success, in 
converting the simple natives to Christianity. 

«« We inquired for books, but could find nothing in the shape of one 
for sale either in Santa Cruz, Laguna, or the two Oratavas. We were told, 
indeed, that not a book was suffered to be landed until it had been inspected 
by the proper officer of the Inquisition, Yet with every precaution taken 
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hy these pure and holy men, and under all the rigours of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, the morals of the people were found to be extremely corrupt, 
and inscasces of unhallowed connexions becween the sexes so numerous, 
that it became necessary to pass a law, obliging every young couple to 
marry, who could be proved at any time to have been alone together, a 
law which, it wus shrewdly suspected, Vas a CONnTTiIVarce of the tather 
confessors, Witla view to answer thes private accommodation. It is a 
common opimon among the inhabitaits, that the ill effecis arising from 
promiscuous ‘ove have become habitual co their constitution and heredi- 
tary, so that tew camilics cither are, or can be free from their influence, 
There are equal.y tew who are nét troubled with the itch ; the leprosy is 
not uncommou, and scorbatic atkections almost un versal. These cutane- 
ous diseases are attributed by them ‘o the copious use of fish ; but the 
real cause may perhay;s be more satiota¢torily accounted tor by supposing 
them, like the first, to be transmitted from father to son, and their 
action on the sys:em kept alive by indolent habits, by want of exercise, 
and, above ali, by a total disregard to cleanliness. Under the idea, 
however, that the trequent and abundant use of fish may contribute to the 
continuance of these disorders, the good Bishop of the Canaries was in- 
duced to grant a dispensation with the strict observance of Lent and other 
fast days, so far at least as to commu.e the usual restrictions and priva- 
tions, for a certain number of Pater-vosters and Ave Marias, to be repeated 
publicly in the middle of the great square, by all such as were desirous of 
availing themselves of this indulgence. ‘This worthy prelate, whose 
revenues are not much less than 10,0001. a year, and who usually resides 
at Palmas on Grand Canaria, 1s said to distribute a great part of them 
in acts of charity ; for enabling him to do which, he is frequently under 
the necessity of applying to his domestics for temporary supplies of money 
till his rents become due."’ 


At the Brazils our author found objects of more importance to en- 
gage his attention, and on which to exercise his judgment. His ac- 
count of the approach to Rio de Janeiro is animated and highly ine 
teresting. 


«© Although I shall endeavour to sketch a general outline of the fea- 
tures of this part of the Brazilian coast, yet I am fully aware that any 
description which I can employ will convey but an inadequate idea of the 
grandeur and beauty of the country, to those who have not had an op- 
portunity of seeing it. The first remarkable objeét that catches the at. 
tention, after passing Cape Frio, is a gap or rent in the verdant ridge of 
mountains which skirts the sea coast. This chasm appears, from a 
distance, like a narrow portal between two cheeks of solid stone, which 
being perfectly naked are the more remarkable, as every other prominent 
part of the ridge of mountains is clothed with luxuriant vegetation. On 
approaching this chasm, which is in fact the entrance into the grand har- 
bour of Rio de Janeiro, the cheek on the left or western side is discovered 
to be asingle solid stone of a conical shape, or, in nautical language, a 
sugar-loaf, entirely detached, not quite perpendicular, but leaning a little 
towards the entrance. We took an opportunity, during our stay at Rio, 
of ascertaining its height by means of a line measured on a little sandy 
beach which skirts its base on the side next to the harbour, and the angle 
which it extended from the extremities of this line, From the result of 
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Our operations, it appeared that this solid mass of hard sparkling granite 
18 60 feet high above the suriace out of which it rises. ‘The eastern or 
Opposite cheek of the chasm is a naked mountain, composed of the same 
material, but with this difference in point of form, that it has an easy and 
regular slope from the water's edge to the summit, which is about the 
same height as that of the cone. The whole of this side is occupied by 
forts, jines, and batteries, for an account of which I must refer the reader 
to the two plates in the tollowing chapter. 

A little island strone!y fortited, jost within the entrance, contract 
the passage to the width of about thre-tourcths of a mile. Having cleared 
thts channel, one of the most maeniticent scenes in nature bursts upon the 
enraptured eve. Let any one imagine to himself an immense sheet of 
water running back into the heart of a beautitul country, to the distance 
of about thirty miles, whore it is bounded by a skreen of lofty mountains, 
always gay whether their rugged and shapeless summits are tinged 
with azure and parpie, or buried in the clouds. Let him imagine this 
sheet of water gradua!ly to expand, from the narrow portal through which 
It communicetes with the sea, to the width of twelve or fourteen miles, to 
be every were studded w ‘th innumerable Httle islands scattered over its 
surface in every diversity of shape, and exhibiting every v aricty of tint 
that an exuberant and incessant vegetation is cap sable of affordin g. Let 
him conceive the shores ot these islands to be so fringed with fragrant and 
beautitul shrubs, not planted by man, but scattered by the easy and liberal 
hand of nature, as coimpletely to be concealed in their verdant covering. 
Let him figure to himself this beautiful sheet of water, with its numerous 
islands to be e€: compassed on every side by hills of a moderate height, 
rising in gradual succession above each other, all profuscly clad in lively 
green, and crown d with groups of the noblest trees, while their shores 
are indented with numberless inlets, shooting their arms across the most 
delightful vallies, to meet the murmuring rills, and bear their waters into 
the vast and common reservoir of all. In short, let him im. imine to him- 
self a succession of Mount Edgecumbes to be continued along the shores of 
a magnificent lake, not less in circuit than a hundred miles; and having 
placed these in a climate where spring for ever resides, in all the glow of 
youthtol vigour, he will still Possess only a very impe rfect idea of the 
magnificent scenery displayed within the capacious harbour of Rio de 
Janciro ; hick as an harbour, whether it be considered in the light of 
affording security and convenience for shipping, for its locality of posi. 
tion, or fertility of the adjacent country, may justly be ranked among 
the first of naval stations, 

*¢ If then the natural beauties of Rio de Janeiro are, in its present 
state, so very enchanting, how much more so must they have appeared at 
atime when this arm of the sea was a lake of transparent water? That 
such it once was, little doubt can be entertained. Its ancient barrier 
having given way [to the pressure of the water within, the more solid 
parts of the fragments, in being forced into the sea, still remain as a bar 
before the entrance of the harbour, on which the depth of water does not 
exceed from seven to ten fatho.ns, whilst close to both the inner and the 
outer margin, the depth is not less than eighteen fathoms. Part of the 
foundation, indeed, appears in pointed rocks above the surface of the 
sea, towards the western extre:nity of the bar. 
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‘© Tf the Portuguese of Rio have done but little towards improving 
nature, they are catitled at least to the negative merit of not having 
much disfigured her. ‘Lhe point of situation for building the town, is well 
chosen out of a great number of good ones, that presented themselves. 
‘fhe principal buildings which have been erected, though not elegant, are 
free at least from extravagant whims, and are by no means dl suited to 
their respective situations, A fortress, however regular, 1s tur from 
being an unpleasant object in a landscape; but wien its lines are carried 
over the inequalities of a broken mount, whose sides are fringed with 
wood, it frequently unites to grandeur no inconsiderable share of pitta. 
resque beauty. Almost every eminence in the vicinity of the town of Rio, 
is crowned with a castle or a fort, a church, or a convent ; and many of 
the islands on the expansive harbour are enlivened and ornamented ‘by 
buildings of a similar nature. Not one of the numerous islets were dis. 
graced by such ridiculous and uncouth edifices, the whimsies of a sickly 
taste, as distort and disfigure those once lovely spots on the beautiiul lake 
of Keswick, and which are now a reproach to the grand and sublime 
scenery with which they are surrounded.’’ 


This place seems to have been formed for the capital of a kingdom. 
Jt has every advantage which caa be desired as well tor security, as for 
comfort and ornament. There, as in every popish country, the 
monks and priests abound; but God forbid, we should be so uncha- 
ritable, or indeed so unjust, as to suppose that those of Kio de Janeiro 
are a fair specimea of the whole. 


« The curiosity of these sacred characters to discover the mature and 
the scope of the embassy to China, was suficiently excited not to require 
much formality of introduction on their part. A constant intercourse was 
kept up between the convents and our hotel. Whenever their curiosity was 
satisfied, as far as regarded our own concerns, the chief topics of their 
conversation turned on the obstinate character of the native Indians, whom 
they abused most profusely for not embracing Christiavity (to which, by 
the way, they had used little endeavours to convert them) ; on reports of 
large diamonds being found at the mines of such and such a weight, the 
roguish tricks of the slaves and, what in them was the most reprehensible, 
on the disposition to gallantry of the Ladies of St. Sebastian. Vhe Lady 
Abbess of aconvent, not far from our lodgings, wes complaining one day 
to Dr. G. of being subject to violent head-aches, for which he promised 
to give her a few pills. In the hurry of embarkation he entrusted the 
box to a jolly fat friar of the order of St. Benedict, requesting he would 
take an carly opportunity of delivering it to the Abbess. ‘I he curiosity 
of this son of the church, getting the better of good manners, impelled 
him to open the box ; and, applying it to his nose, he observed to the 
Doctor, with a significant leer, ‘ Aha, Domine, mercurialia! ista sunt 
mercurialia!’ The Doétor expressing a degree of displeasure, mixed with 
astonishment, that he should suppose the Lady Abbess to have any ocea.- 
sion to use a medicine for such a purpose as he meant to insinuate, £ the 
Lady Abbess,’ he exclaimed with a loud laugh, ¢ the Lady Abbess and 
all the Ladies of Rio, prone sunt omnes ac deditaw veneri;’ and he con 
cluded by observing, in unequivocal terms, that most of them were lubour- 
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ing under the ill effi ts arising: from a free and unconstrained indulgence, of | 
a licentious and promiscuous intercourse with strangers. On the men he | 
passed a still more severe censure. Whether these sarcastical observ: tions | 
of the reverend gentleman were of were not true, they wee nor the cess | 


indecorous and unbecoming, in the chara¢ter of the person vy whom they 
Were uttered, If not an impious it is at least an unmenly proceeding first 


to extort, under the sacred oath of religion, a confession of the failings | 


and faults of those whom we, mighty lords of the creation! are pleased 
to cali the weaker sex, and then expose them to the ridicule, the obloquy, 
and deiraction of the world.” 


we sry 


It is not only unmanly, but such a scandalous breach of trust, | 


as, we believe, is punishable, and severely too, by the Romis! reli- 
gion. Mr. Barrow, with more gallantry than judgment, we fear, 
endeavours to defend the ladies of Rio against their father confessors ; 
it must, mowever, be admitted, thar he pleads their cause with great 
abilitv, and vindicates them successtully from many aspersions which 
have been, either maliciously or inconsiderately, cast upon them. 
Our readers may remember, that in a late Number we commented 
upon the remark of a Spanish writer, in Peru, that “ it appears to 
be the destiny of all uncultivated and savage nations, to be extinguished 
by a proximity to, and communication with, those that are civilized 
and enlightened * ;” Mir. Barrow having adverted to this same sub- 
ject, and his sentiments pertectly corroborating our own, we shall 
extract the passage which contains them. = lis worthy of attention 
too, on account of the author's judier ious reflections on the improper 


mode, adopted by many missionaries, of converting, or rather of ate | 


teinpting to convert, the savages to Christianity. 


*€ Tt is a reproach but too well founded, that wherever Eoropeans have 


extended their conquests tn toreign countries, the number of the natives | 
have gridually diminished, new and destructive diseases hive been intro- | 


duced, their physical powers have been diminished by the copi ious use of 
poisonous spirits, their minds corrupted by theft and lying, their primi. 
tive simplicity destroyed, their means of subsistence re ndered more pre- 
carious and difficult, w hilst they have rarely made a single step in the 
progress towards civil polity, or the least advancement in arts, manufac. 
tures, or morality. Ifthe human mind, in every variety of the species, was 
not known to be capable of progressive improvement, the fault might be 
supposed to rest with the roagh and stubborn temper of the unpolished 
natives ; but itdemands only a slight inquiry into the modes of treatment, 
which in some Colonists are cruel and Outrageous, and in others zealous 
and intolerant, fully to account for this melancholy truth. As an instance 
of the former mode of proceeding, 1 have had occasion to represent the 
conduct ot the Dutch boors towards the Hottentots ; and the Portuguese 
in the Brazils afford but too striking an example of the latter. For al- 
though the Jesuits, in their government of Paraguay, united such a de. 
gree of prudence, skill, and perseverance, to the most consummate know- 
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lede e of human n: ature, as W ould no doubt have com pleted the civiliza- 
tion of South America; yet, other missionaries of different orders, by 
an intemperate ze al in the same cause, destroyed the fair prospect of fruit 
by blighting the tree in its blossom, It was an invariable principle of 
the Jes! uits to give way to the preva tiling superstitions of the natives, to 
study and to encourage their most rooted prejudices, so as to be able, sh 
meeting them on theirown ground when proper occasions occurred, 
el mploy the few they might have conve des as active instruments for 6 iy 
ing about a gener il turnin favour of the grand o} oject of their mission, The 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the Re .ecdi¢tines aimed, on the contrary, 
to overturn at once every sacred superstition in the religiouscreed of the 
natives, and to force upon them an unconditional compliance with the novel 
dostrines of their own—doétrines which in their purest and most simple 
dress could not possibly be understood, because they did not apply to the 
condition of savage life ; much less 50 when involved in mystery, and dis- 
guised inceremony. ‘hat man who thinks to convert a savage to Chris. 
tianity, by pre aching the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish. 
ments, and by endeav ouring to convince hun that all his time, and atten. 
tion, and faith, must be employed to secure the salvation of his soul in ano. 
ther world, whilst his body 1s pining and perishing for want in this, be. 
trays a most woeful ignorance of the human mind, and is not likely tobe 
of much use in forwarding the cause he is sent to promote. To com. 
mence a discourse witha savage on the bliss of his soul, of which he has 
no conscious existence, whilst hunger, disease, and pain torment his body, 
would be absurd and preposterous. ‘Those have the better cause in hand 
who endeavour to sender pleasure and protit compatible with religion, 
and to give the sav: age a taste of happiness in this world, as the surest 
means of awakening in him the desire of ext tending it to the next.— 
To dire&t his mind to o! x of which he can comprehend the utility ; to 
convince him by example, that his quantity of happiness is capab le of 
being extended ; to give him notions of property, and the comforts it is 
capable of procuring ; these are the more effec ‘tual means— 


‘To make man mild and sociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts ; 


than by compelling: his assent to doétrines, of which he can neither com. 
prehend the reasoning, nor feel the benefit. This is be ‘ginning entirely 
at the wrong end; and the obstinate adherence to such a system, by the 
more rigid orders ‘of Catholics in the Brazils, obliged them, after the de- 
struction of the Jesuits, to abandon the cause altogether. The conse. 
quence of which was, that the greater part of the natives are at this mo- 
ment as uncivilized as, and perhaps more so than, when the country was 
first discovered.”’ 


Ic is but-justice dye to the Jesuits to say, that their conduét, as 
missionaries, in respect of their means of conversion, and their sub- 
scquent treatment of their converts, has, generally, been most judi- 
cious, and even exemplary. No men ever studied the human heart 
more closely, or gained a more complete knowledge of it. And their 
zeal and abilities, when properly direéted and applied, could not fail 

to 
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to excite the applause and admiration of the reflecting part of man- 
kind. In Paraguay their conduct was deserving the most u: iqualined 

raise. ‘The deicét of population in the Braz: Is is su upplied, as it is 
in Peru, by an annual importauon of African slaves, to the amount 


Of twenty thousand. Mr. Barrow supposes that the destruction of 


slaves Is equal to the importation ; and yet, he says, that the Portu- 
guese boast of treating their slaves better than they are treated by any 
other nation. But, he observes, this boast is common to all nations ; 


and he here relates an anecdote of a most atrocious nature. 


© An Officer of the French army, having discovered that dealing in 
staves was a more lucrative profession than figh ting, was transporting a 
cargo, consisting of about three hundred, from Mosambique to the I[sle 
of France. ‘They had scarcely put to sea when the small-pox broke out 
among them. On three or four the pustules appeared in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt as to the nature of the disease; and about a dozen 
of the rest were considered to be infefted. As it was pretty evident that 
none of the cargo had gone through the disease, and equally so that they 
could not escape infection ; and as the chances were, in this event, that the 
mortality would greatly exceed seven per cent. the slave merchant re. 
solved to throw the fifteen or sixteen inteéted persons immediately over- 
hoard. his man afterwards wrote an account of his voyage to the East 
Indies, in which he talks a great deal about humanity, but carefully 
avoids the mention of this transa¢étion. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
however, he made no secret of it, but assumed a degree of merit in 
what he had done. He knew well enough that the good people of this 
setthement had proper notions on the value of Blacks. By the French 
part of the inhabitants he was applauded for his great humanity, in sacri. 
ficing a few for the safety of the whole ; and the Dutch admired the pru- 
dent step he had taken to secure the greater part of so valuable a property. 
Every bedy applauded the conduct of the Frenchman, but none seemed to 
pity the tate of the poor Blacks.”’ 


Mr. Barrow ce his observations upon slavery, and upon the 
— viy of negroes, through several pages, and he observes, truly 
nn ough, that the Blacks of Saint Domingo, had they continued under 
the command of “Voussaint, would have risen infinitely superior ‘in 
t:dom and hum: nity to their late masters, whom they have certainly 
not excecded either in atrocity nor in folly.” Certainly not, and for 
the best ot all reasons, that the thing was impossible. “Yo ascribe to 
them _a superiority over the civilized savages of republican, or Jmpe- 
al France, 1s to pay them no compliment. Buonaparie’s rival, the 
Em iperor of Haya, whose ule to the throne is, in all respects, more 
valid and respectable than that of the Corsican to the throne which Ae 
has usurped, has assigned the tollowing reasons for the acts of cruelty 
which he has committed. “If,” says Dessalines, * any innocent 
persons have perished, their blood will fall on his (Buonaparte’s) head ; 
because, had his barbarous brother-in-law, Le Clerc, never landed in 
this island, all the white inhabitants would yet have been alive, 60,000 
black citizens fewer murdered, and 30,000 of his armed slaves would 
not 
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not have breathed their last in this climate. It was his avarice, ambi- 
tion, atrocity and treachery, that arouzed our greatly oppressed and 
injured c wie’ and separated us for ever from the mother country.’ 


Putting bumanity out ot the question, it manast be contessed that Des- 


salines is much | ion qualihed to cope with Buonaparte than Tous- 
saint was. He fights him wach his own weapons, 

A very full account is given of the various productions of the 
Brazils ; ‘and its vas Sigipe nce, INevery point of view, Is satisfac- 
torily exp! ained. But appears thac the P ortugueze Goveranaes dis 
play a most unaccountal ble ignorance of their own interests, in their 
treatinent of their Colonists. a it were their intention to disgust them, 
and to provoke them to acts of rebellion, they could not take more 
effectual means tor carrving it into effect. In short, these un! happy 
people are wretched in the midst of plen v, and precluded, by the 
mistaken and oppressive policy of their masters, from the enjoyment 
of those advantages with which Nature has so abundautly supplied 
them. Indeed, Mr. Barrow is decidedly of opinion that, sooner or 
later, the Brazilians will * make an atreapt at independence ;”? and 
he assigns some very plausible reasons tor entertaining such opinion. 


« Few of the Brazilian Colonists entertain the idea of ever returning 
to Portugal. Their condition in South America ts very different from 
that of our countrymen in foreign settlements. 1 hese exert their utmost 
energy CO amass a fortune, in the hope ot enjoying it at home; while 
those see as little prospect of returning to Europe with the means of a 
comtortable subsistance, as a convitt can expect to return with a fortune 
from Botany Bay. Fven the military ofacers, whose turn of duty re. 
quires their being sent to the Brazils, seldom if ever return. Being kept 
beyond their time of service, they are induced to marry’, beget 4 pro- 
le in the country ; thus losing sight, in a great degree, of 


ony, and settle 
the mother-country, and naturally ‘een. less indisposed to separate 


from if. Some ol the | cading nen spoke very t; ‘e ‘ly on this subje ct w he n 
were there, and | should soncliede that circumstances have not changed 
much in favour ol the government since that time. There is little doube 


thar a man of skill, of spirit and repat: ation, might at this moment easily 
' them on to lakes: pees independence e. Still, however, I am in. 
clined to believe that one of their own countrymen trom Europe would be 
more acceptable as a chief, than cither a colontst or a foreigner. The 
bu'k of the people are attached to the name of their country, their reli. 

2 and I] am persuaded that if the Court of Por- 
tugal had sufficient energy and activity to mire gee itself to the Brazils, 
is was once intended when the Spi aniards invaded the m, a mighty and bril- 
lant cimpire might speediiy be created in South America, to counterpoise 
the United States in the northern part of that con. 


and their language ; 


Tike wing power of 
tinent. ‘Lhe former possesses many advantages over the latrer; in ferti- 
naty ot soil, in the Vv alive ot its productions, 7 } climate ’ and in £ceogr. le 


phical positic Dy eminently favourable sor communic: ition and commerce 
With every nagion of the civilized world.’ 


Amidst the revolutions which Europe is daily witnessing, it is by 
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no means improbable that the government of Portugal will be trans. 
ferred to the Brazils. Mr. Barrow next considers. what 
a step would have on the Commerce ot Great Britain and ireland. 


“A change inthe governinen: of the Brazils, whether eff 


br; , ff cted by them. | 
selves or by 2 foreign power, necessarily implics a change in’ the present 
condition of Portugal, agalnst wih n, indeed, she has little security, 
whenever it may suit the coprice or the convenience of that despotic power 
which has so long been suficred to over-awe the petty ates of Rurope, 


Such an event, it cannot be dented, would be ; 


attended w idk a temporary 
check to certain branches of the commmerce and manufactures of FEF ngland, 


but rot perhaps, with that serious injury which mercantile men seem to 
apprehend. ‘There is a prejudice in favour of the trade with Portugal, 
The treaty between this ¢ dunt ry and hig ‘land has stood the test of several 
reigns, and is so far entitied to respect; but, in these days of superior 
knowledge and improvement, | have heard its wisdom and its policy 


strongly called in questic n. Dy the terms of the treaty we are to admit 
the wincs of Portugal to an entry in our ports, at two-thirds of th 
levied on the importation of other wines, in consideration of Portugal 


admitting our woollen cloths, not as we do their wines at a reduced duty, 


but just on the same terms as woollen cloths are admitted b y them from 


any other country. It ts contende 1, therefore, that by this treaty we 


have conceded to Portugal a decided advantage, without receiving the 


Jeast consideration in return: and that too in taking off her oe. 2 an 
article which no nation on earth weuld consent to om except Engl ind, 


whilst our manufactures are saleable in, and acceptable toy all nations, 


Viewing it in this light it would cert nly appear that, smveticliaeen ding 
LS, 
the boasted wisdom of our ancest Ors, 1 


thie Portugue ze had the advantage 

in the framing of this trevty, 
« The trade, however, though every 
of great importance to Englad, on acco 


Way against us, is nevertheless 


fuctures and produce, ot the nu nber of shippi 
very considerable sum which it brings in aig 
lowing sketch is not oftred as au accurate 
sidered as pretty nearly the th 

‘Th quant y of wine : ippe doat Oporto 
Britainand her colonies, is estimated at 


ping i employs, and of the 
i of the revenue, ‘Lhe fol. 
statement, but it may be con. 


for Great 
60,000 pipes, which 





at 2c/. average price amounts to . ; : - £.1,500,009 
From Lasbon and other ports, 12,000 at 12/, : 144,000 
“ From Madeira, 12,000 at 30/. per pipe, - - 360,000 
‘* Fruit, preserves ae. . - : - : 46,000 F 
« Amount ‘ £ .2,050,000 
«6 Woollens, linens, India and Score! 


tech muslins, jron-ware 


and other articles, the growth and manufacture of Great 


Britain and her colonics, exported to Portugal, 


-—_--- 





Balance eran t England - : fr. §00,000 
And if we suppose that of the 84, 000 pipes of wine exported from 


} } ra et ~ \ 
Portugal and Madeira 60,000 0 P ay dutics at eh Xi e in Great Britain, 
which 3s muking an ample alowance for the colonics, the sum raised as 


revenue 
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vot of its demand of our manu. | 
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- £.1,550,000 * 
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revenue at so/. per pine, which is less than it actually is, will “amount to 
3,000,000/, sterling. 

«© Admitting then that Portugal may eventually share the same fate as 
Spain, this source of commerce will necessarily be dried up; and it may 
be asked, in what new channels will it then flow ? Would the whole Bra. 
zils, if even in our possession, take in manufactures and produce an 
equivalent for what we should lose by the loss of oar trade with Portu- 
gal, and afford us return cargoes of equal value, and which would con. 
tribute an equal sum to the revenue of the state? In their present con. 
dition, I have no hesitation in saying, they certainly would not; but, at 
the same time, I have little doubt that by removing the obstacles that 
have impeded cultivation, abolishing monopolies, reducing the impolitic 
duties on exports, and opening a communication by good roads between 
the principal ports and the interior settlements, they would not only ina 
few yeas consume more than Portugal now takes from us, but would be 
able to meet the value of supplies sent out to them in the important ar- 
ticles of coffee, cocoa, cottou, indigo, sugar, drugs, timber and other com- 
modities, which by proper encouragement might be produced to any ex. 
tent. Nor would the revenue be any great sufferer. The deficit in duties 
would be more than mide up by the wines of Porcugal, which, like those 
of France would still find their way into England, and the more readily 
since no other nation would take them oif her hands on any terms. Come 
merce, like water, will always find its own level. ‘Lhe stream may flow 
in different channels with different degrees of rapidity, and may be die 
verted by various obstacles from a direct course, but it wall ultimately 
succeed in working out a passage, and find its way to the great reservoir 
which is destined to receiveit. That nation which commands the ocean, 
can at all times direct the commerce of the world.’’ 


We have frequently endeavoured, both during the last and the present 
war, to direct the attention of our Government to the Brazils; and 
toimpress them with a conviction of the extreme importance of taking 
the most effective measures for preventing the French {rom obtaining a 
footing in that country, and even if necessaty, of occupying it ourselves, 
till a general peace, with a view to deter the French trom invading 
Portugal itself. Mr. Barrow seems to be impressed with much the 
same notions respecting this colony as ourselves. 


‘* Whatever step the court of Portugal may be compelled to take in the 
present critical junéture, it will behove England to keep a watchtul eye 
on its colonies, and especially those of the Brazils. Were the French 
once suffered to get possession of Rio de Janciro, the natural strength of 
the country is so commanding, and the advantages it possesses so impor. 
tant, that it would be no easy matter todrive them out of it by force, 
Or prevait on them to quit it by treaty. I am not sure also that, next 
to one of the royal family of Portugal, French interest might not prepon- 
derate in the interior of the country, where the descendants of the French 
Jesuits are not unmindfu! of their origin, and with whom the restoration of 
the order would be attended with no small degree of influence. And al- 
though in the sea-port towns, the trading part of the nation might feel ie 
their interest to throw themselves under the protection of the English flag, 
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3h ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


thinking by such a change to acquire a free and unrestrained commerce; 


yet such is the sway w hich the priesthood possesses over er e laity, that § 


the difficultics are immense which a protestant government would have to 
encounter. It is probable also that the present imbecile government of | 
Portugal may be compelled to court an alliance with France, though the 


result must inevitably be ruinous to her present declining trade and to her 
colonies.’’ 


Assuredly an union of vigilance, wisdom and vigour, Is requisite 
at this critical junciurc, in the conduct of our Government to that 
of Portugal. With such an enemy as we have in the heart of Eu- 
rope, vindictive and inveterate, beat upon our ruin, whether at war 
or at peace with us, and resolved to exert all his arts and his power, to 
cramp, if not to desiroy, ourcommerce with the Continent, it behoves 
us to suffer no cpportunity to escape for opening new channels tor 
our trade, and for preserving those which are still open tous. We 


trust, therefore, thatour Government will not, fora moment, lose sight 


of Portugal and her colonies. Before we quit the Brazils we must 
notice something like a contradiction in our Author’s account of the 
provisions in that colony. In p. 121, he tells us that ‘ provisions 
of every description ave plentiful and good ;’? whereas he had previously 
observed that ** their beet is le: an and very indifferent, and mutton is 
scarcely to be had at any rate.” P. 89. His observations on the pro- 
bable consequences of a revolution in the Spanish Colonies of South 
America, are judicious, and prove that he has thought much and 
deeply on the subjet; he is of opinion that such a revolution is not to 
be desired by this country. 

We cannot accompany this instruétive traveller further on his 
vovage at present; burt, leaving him to parsue his course trom the 
Brazils, we propose to give hin the meeting again, at Zmsterdam Is- 
Jand next month. 





Sir TP. Forbes’ s Life of Dr. Beattie. 


‘Comelud ad frow page 366, Vol. XXIV.) 


ON the long agitared question, whether a public or a private edu- 
cation be the best tot vou, very much has been said and written, by 
thie lifferent aivocates tor both. though no one, as we believe, has 
entered mio a tull and unre served description of all the advantages and 
disadvantages ot each of these systems. On such a subjeét, Dr. Beattie 
was very al qual: fed to speak, with a certain degree of decision, 
without exposing himselt to the censure of presumption ; and his sens 
tients upon it could not tail co be valuable. What he has said, ina 
Leiter to Mrs. Inglis, ts so well said, so much to the-purpose, and 
compr.zes so much in so small a compass, that we should fail in out 
duty to our readers, were we not to extract i. 
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Sir William Forbes's Life of Dr. Beattre. 37 

«© While I lived in your neighbourhood, I often wished for an oppor. 
tunity of giving you my opinion on a subject, in which I know you are 
very deeply interested ; but one meident or other always put it out of my 
power. That subject is the education of your son, whom, if I mistake 
not, it is now high time to send to some publ ¢ place of education. I 
have thought much on this subject; [ have weighed every argument, that 
I could think of, on either side of the question, Much, you know, has 
been written upon it, and very plausible arguments have been offered, 
both for and against a public education. I set not much value upon these ; 
speculating men are continually disputing, and the world 1s seldom the 
wiser. I have some little experience in this way; I have no hypothesis 
to mislead me; and the opinion or prejudice which I first formed upon 
the subject, was directly contrary to that, which experience has now 
taught me to entertain. 

‘© Could mankind lead their lives in that solitude which is so favoura- 
ble to many of our most virtuous affections, I should be clearly on the 
side of a private education. But most of us, when we go out into the 
world, find difficulties in our way, which good principles and innocence 
alone will not qualify us to encounter; we must have some address and 
knowledge of the world different from what is to be learned in books, or 
we shall soon be puzzled, disheartened, or disgusted. ‘he foundation of 
this knowledge is laid in the intercourse of school-boys, or at least of 
young men of the same age. When a boy is always under the direction 
of a parent or tutor, he acquires such a habit of looking up to them ; Ayr) for 
advice, that he never learns to think or act for himself; his memory is ex- 
ercised, indeed, in retaining their , Ais / advice, but his invention is suffered 
to languish, till at last it becomes totally inactive. He knows, perhaps, 
a great deal of history or science ; but he knows not how to conduct him- 
self on those ever-changing emergencies, which are too minute and too 
numerous to be comprehended in any systein of advice. He is astonished 
at the most common appearances, and discouraged with the most trifling 
(because unexpected) obstacles ; and he is often at his wits end, where a 
boy of much less knowledge, but more experience, would instantly de- 
vise a thousand expedients. Conscious of his own superiority in some 
things, he wonders to find himsclf so much inferior in others ; his vanity 
meets with continual rubs and disappointments, and disappointed vanity ts 
very apt to degenerite into sullenness and pride; he despises, or affects 
to despise, his fellows, because, though superior in address, they are in- 
terior in knowledge ; and they, in their turn despise that knowledge, 
which cannot teach the owner how to behave on the most common occa. 
sions. ‘hus he keeps at a distance from his equals, and they at a distance 
trom him; and mutual contempt is the natura! consequence. 

_ “ Another inconvenience, attending private education, is the suppress- 
ing of the principle of emulation, without which it rarely happens that a 
boy prosecutes his studies with alacrity or success. I have heard private 
tutors complain, that they were obliged to have recourse to flattery or 
bribery to engage the attention of their pupils ; and I need not observe, 
how improper it is to set the example of such practices before children, 
l'rue emulation, especially in young and ingenuous minds, is a noble 
Principle ; I have known the happiest effets produced by it; I never 
Lnew it to be productive of any vice. In all public schools it is, or 
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ought to be, carefully cherished. Where it is wanting, in vain shall we 
preach up to children the dignity and utility of knowledge: the true ap. 
petite for knowledge is wanting ; and when that 1s the case, whatever ts 
crammed into the memory will " vath er surfeit and enfecble, than improve 
the understanding. 1 do not mention the pleasure w! ich young people 
take in the company of one another, and what a pity it is to deprive them 
of it. L need rot ited that friendships of the utmost stabikty and 
importance | have often been tounded on school-acquaintance ; nor anced | 
put you tn mind, ot what vast consequence to health are the exercises and 
amusements which boys contrive for themselves. [I shall oniyv « oscrve 
further, that, when boys pursue their studies at home, they ar apt to 
contract eicher a habit of idleness, or too close an attachment to reading ; 
the former breeds innumerable diseases, both in the body and soul; the 
latter, by filling young and tender minds with move knowledge than they 
can either ret: in or arr ange properly, ts apt to make them supe rficial and 
inattentive, or, what is worse, to strain, and cons equently impair, the 
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faculties, by over stretching them. JI have known several instances of | 


both. ‘The human mind is more improved by rege understanding 
One science, One part of a science, or even one subject, than by a superb. 
cial knowledge of twenty sciences and a hundred different subje¢ts: and I 
would rather wish my son to be thoroughly master of § Euclid’s Elements,’ 
than to have the whole of ¢ Chambers’s Di¢tionary’ by heart. 

‘* ‘The great inconvenience of public education arises from its being 
dangeious to morals. And indeed every condition and period of human 
life is liable to temptation. Nor will I deny, that our innocence, during 
the first part of hike. is much more secure at home, than any where else; 
yet even at home, when we reach a certain age, It is not pe rfe ily secure. 
Let young men be kept at the greatest distance from bad company, it will 
not be casy to keep them from books, to which, in these days, all per. 
suns may have casy access at all times. Let us, h« wwever, suppose the 
best; that both bad books and bad company keep away, and that the 
man never leaves his parents’ or tutor’s side, tall his mind a well furnish. 
ed with good princi les, and himself arrived at the age of refleétion and 
caution ; yet temptations must come at last ; and when they come, will 
they have the less strength, because they are new, unexpected, and sur. 
prising ? Tfear not. the more the young man is surprised, the more 
apt wall he be to lose his presence of mind, and consequently the less ca. 
pable of self-vovernment. Besides, 1f his passions are stron Bs he will be 
disposed to form comp arisons between hi past state of restra int, and his 
present of liberty, very much to the disadvantage of the former. His 
New associates W ill laugh at him for his re: erve and preciseness ; and his 
unacguaintance with their manners, and wish the wor Id, as it will render 
him the more obnoxious to thetr ridicule, wiil also disqualify him the 
moge, both tor maine it with dignity, and also for defending himself 
against ir, Suppose him to be shocked with vice at its first appearance, 
and often to call to mind the good precepts he received in his early days; 
yet when he sees others daily adventuring upon it without any apparent 
inconvenience ; when he sees them more gay (to appearance), and better 
received amon g all their acquaintance than he is ; and when he finds him- 
self hooted at, and in a manner avoided and despised, on account of his 
singularity ; 1 is a wonder, indeed, if he persist in his first resolutions, 
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r William Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie. 39 


and do not now at last begin to think, that though his former teachers 


were well meaning people, they were by no mea, ified to prescribe 
rules for his conduct. © The world, (he wi! is changed since their 
time, (and you will not casily persuade v people that at changes for 
the worse): we must comply with th mi, and live like other folks, 
otherwise we must give up all hop King afignrs init.’ And when 
he has got thus fir, and begins tw pise the opinions of his instructors, 
and to be dissatistied with their © aductin regard to him, I need not add, 
that the worst consequences moy not untvasonaht be apprehended. <A 
young man, kept by himself at home, is never well known, even by his 
parents ; because he is ney cpl: aced in those circumstances which alone are 


able effectually to rouse and taterest his passions, and consequently to 
make his character appear. His p: rents, shoveled , or tutors, never know 
his weak side, nor What particular advices or crutions he stands most in 
need of ; af he had attended a pudlic school, and mingled in the amuse. 
ments and pursuits ot his equaisy his virtues and his vices would have 
been disclosing themselves every day 3. and his teachers would have known 
what etitelas precepts and examples it was most expedient to inculcate 
upon him. Compare those who have had a public educat on, with those 
who have been educated ac home; and it will not be found, in faét, that 
he latter are, eth r in Virtue or 13 talent: . superior to the former. [ 
speak, Madam, from observation of tact, as well as from attending to the 
nature of the thing.’”’ 


[na Letter to the present Bishop of London, Dr. Beattie makes 
some judicious observations on Hawkesworth’s voyages, then recently 
published, as weil as some general reflections, which are more or less 
applicable to all wrners of voyages and travels. 


‘Tam very apt to be distrustful of our modern travellers, when J 
find the, after a three months residence in a country, of whose language 
they Know next to nothing, 
the people, in such a way, as to f:vour the licentious theories of the age. 
1 give them full credit for what they tell us of plants and minerals, and 
winds and tides ; those things are obvious enough, and no knowledge of 
strange language is necessary to make one understand them ; but as the 
morality of actions lepends on the motives that give rise to chem: and as 
it is impossible to understand the motives and principles of national cus. 
toms, unless you thoroughly understand the language of the people, I 
should SI spect that not one in ten thousand of our ordinary travellers, 1s 
qualitied to decide upon the moral sentiments of a new discovered coun. 
try. There is not one French author of my acquaintance, that seems to 
have any tolerable knowledge of the English Gove ronment, or of the cha. 
racter of the English nation: they as vibe to us sentiments which we never 
entertained ; they draw, from our ordinary behaviour, conclusions direétly 
contrary to truth; how then is it to be suppose ed, that Mr. Banks and 
Mr. Solander could understand the customs, the religion, government, 
and morals, of the people of Otaheite ?”’ 

[t is really astonishing that so enlightened a nation, as France, in 
many respects certainly was, should be so completely ignorant of the 
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laws, manners, customs, and other circumstances, of a country, so 
near to her, and of which, on all accounts, if was so important to 
her to obiain a just and accurate knowledec. But this tznorance ex- 
ceeded ali bounds; and was. by no means, confined to the lower, or 
even middle, classes of society. We remember hearing a Frenchman, 
12 1786, who was a member of one of the liberal professions, and who 
had been in England, as a prisoncr of war, among other facts equally 
authentic, which he was stauing to the company at a Judge’s table, 
gravely assert that to such an EXCESS WAS liberty carried i this coun- 
try, and so litle authority had the Sovereign, that it was a common 
thing for the mob to stop the Rove ‘I Coach, in ats way to the palace, 
and opening the door on one side pass out at the other, familiarly 
saying to their King, ** goad morrow George.” “Phe man really be- 
heved what he told, and many ¢ ther tales equally absurd and equally 
false, has the writer of this artic ‘ heard trom the mouth of weél- 

educated Frenchmen ! 1" he general source of suc h ignorance is vanity, 
which leads a Frenchinan to think that no country is worth attention 
but hisown., La grande nation is his idol now ; as /e grand monarque 
used to be; and as, probably, 2c grad empereur, all-monster as he ts, 
soon will be. 

Soon after the appearance of Dr. Beattie’s Essay on Truth, Dr. 
Priestley wrote to him, to inform him ot his intention to publish a 
book, in which many of his (Dr. B.’s) positions would be attacked 
and overturned ; and in the hope, no doubt, of leading the Dr. into a 
coutroversyv, in which Priestley delighted, and by which he hoped to 
live. Inthe following Letter to Mrs. Montague, written in At ugust 
1774, Dry. Beattie adverts to this circumstance ; and declares his opi- 
nion of Priestley’s tenets. 


*€ Dr. Priestley’s Preface is come out, without any acknowledgement 
of the information conveyed to him in my letter. But he has written to 
me on the occasion, and savs, he will publish my letter in that book 
which he is preparing, in opposition to the § Essay on ‘Truth,’ as he 
thinks sucha letter will do me honour. He praises the candour and gene- 
rosity which, he says, appear in my letter, and seems to be satisfied, 
that I wrote my book with a yood intention ; which is the only merit he 
allows me, at least he mentions no other. He blames me exceedingly for 
my want of moderation, and for speaking, as I have done, ot the moral 
influence of opinions. He owns, that his notions, on some of the points 
in which he differs from me, are exceedingly enpopular, and likely to 
continue so, and says, that perhaps no two persons, professing Christiani- 
ty, ever thought more differently, than he and Ido. Jt is a loss to me, he 
seems to think, that I have never been acquainted with such persons, as 
himself, and his friends, in England: to this he is inclined to impute the 
nnproper style I have made use of on some subjects ; burt he hopes a little 
reflection, and a candid examination of what he is to write against me, 
will bring me to a better way oa thinking and speaking. His motive for 
eptering the list with me, is no othe r, he says, than ‘ a sincere and pretty 
strong, though perhaps a mist: iken regard to truth.’ This is the sub- 
stance of his Jetter, as I understand it. There are indeed some things in 
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I do not distinétly understand ; and therefore, I believe, | 

make any reply. He does not tell me, what the 
nd trom some reports, that 
he has taken some pains to 
A volume of 


it, which 
shall not at present 
points of difference between ns are: but I 
have penetrated even to this remote corner, that 
Jet it be kn WTI, that he is w riting an answer to my byok. 
his § Institutes of Religion’ lutely tell iato my hand, which is the tirst 
of his theological works I have seen; and, 1 must contess, it does not 

h opinion of him. His notions of Christianity are indeed dif- 


gis eme any high oj im 
ferent from mine; so very different; that | know not whether | should 


think it necessary or proper to assume the title of a Christian, if 1 were 
to think and write as he does, When one proceeds so far, as to admit 
some parts of the gospel history, and reject others; as to suppose, that 

ne of the facts, recorde ‘dby the Ev ange lists of our Saviour, may reasonably 
be dis believed, ay, has proceeded thus far, 
we mav without breach of charity conclude, that he has within him a 
spiric of paradox and presumption, which may prompt him to procecd 


I 
much turther. Dr. Priestiey’s do&trines seem to me to strike at the very 
in some of the branches of natural 


vitals of Christianitv. His success 

knowledge seems to have intoxicated him, and led him to fancy, thar he 
was master of every subject, and had a right-to be a dictator in all: tor 
in this book of his, there is often a bol. ne ss Of asset followed bj a 
weakness of argument which no man of parts would adventure upon, who 
did not think that his word would be taken for law. | am impatient 
as I cannot prepare matters 
tO Say 


nad others doubted; when ons, I 


! 
7 
ta 


t1on, 


for the appearance of his book against me ; 
for a new edition of the © Essay on ‘Vruth,’ till 1 see what he has 


22 


against me. 


tn his Preface, however, Dr. Priestley paid some compliments to 
Dr. Beattie; though, as Sir William Forbes, truly observes: 


‘¢ No two writers were ever more opposite to each other in their modes of 
thinking on the most interesting subjects. Dr. Priesdey was an avowed 
Socinian ; a staunch believer in the doctrine of necessity ; and, though he 
admitted the great pillar of Christianity, the resurre¢tion of the dead, yet 
he subscribed to the doctrine of materialism *. In all this, and in many 
other ares the principles of Dr. Beattie were the very reverse, 
The attack of Dr. Priestley, however, gave him no concern. He appears, 
ind: ed, by his correspon den ce with his frienc ls, to have tormed, at first, 
the resolution of replying to it; and he speaks as it he had already pre- 
pared, his materials, and of being altogether in such a state of forward. 
ness, as to be fully ready for the task. On farther consideration, how. 
ever, he abandoned the idea, and he no doubt judged w isely. For, while 
Dr. Priestley’s € Examination’ is now never heard of, the ‘ Essay on 
Truth’ remains a classical work, of the highest reputation and au thority.’ ; 


Again adverting, at a subsequent period, in the autumn of 1775, 
to Hawkesworth’s Voyages, in another Letter to Mrs. Montague, he 
yas hah ae 
animadverts upon them and upon other works of that same writer, 
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with so much good sense and sound criticism, that our readers, we 
are persuaded, will thank us for laying the passages before them. And, 
indeed, all the productions of Dr. Hawkesworth aie so highly, and 
so generally, esteemed, that every sust objection to any parts of thea, 
ought to be as generally known and circulated. 


‘© Your reflections on the little disaster with which our journey con. 
cluded, exactly coincide with mine. I agree with Hawkesworth, that 
the peril and the deliverance are equally providential ; and I wonder he 
did not see that both the one and other may be prodoctive of ‘the very 
best effects.. These little accidents and trials are necessary to put us in 
mind of that superintending goodness, to which we are indebted for every 
breath we draw, and of which, in the hour of tranquillity, many of us 
are too apt to be forgetful. Bur you, Madam, forget nothing which a 
Christian ought to remember; and therefore! hope and pray that Providence 
may defend you from every alarm. By the way, there are several things, 
besides that preface to which I just now referred, in the writings of 
Hawkesworth, that shew an unaccountable perplexity of mind in regard 
to some of the principles of natural religion. 1 observed in his conversa. 
tion, that he took a pleasure in rum nating upon riddles, and puzzlin 
questions, and calculations ; and he seeins to have carried something of 
the same temper into his moral and theological researches. His * Almoran 
and Hamet’ is a strange confused narrative, and leaves upon the mind of 
the reader some disagreeable impressions in regard to the ways of Provi. 
dence ; and from the theory of pity, which he has given us somewhere in 
the ‘ Adventurer,’ one would suspect that he was no enemy to the philo, 
sophy of Hobbes. However, I am disposed to impute all this rather to 
a vague way ot thinking, than to any perversity of heart or understand. 
ang. Only I wish, that in his last work he had been more ambitious to 
tell the plain truth, than to deliver to the world a wonderful story. I 
confess, that from the first I way inclined to consider his vile portrait of 
the manners cf Otaheite, as in part fictitious; and I am now assured, 
upon the very best authority, that Dr. Solander disavows some of those 
narrations, or at least declares them to be grossly misrepresented. There 
is, in almost all the iate books of travels I have seen, a disposition on 
the part of the author to recommend licentious theories. I would not 
object to the truth of any fact, that is warranted by the testimony of 
competent witnesses. But how few of our travellers are competent judges 


of the faéts they relate! How few of them know any thing accurately, of — 


the language of those nations, whose laws, religion, and moral sentiments, 
they pretend to describe! And how few of them are free from that inor- 
dinate love of the marvellous, which stimulates equally the vanity of the 
writer, and the curiosity of the reader! Suppose a Japanese crew to 
arrive in England, take in wood and water, exchange a few commodities ; 
and, after a stay of three months, to set sail for their own country, and 
there set forth a History of the English Government, religion, and man- 
ners: itis, I think, highly probable, that, for one truth, they would 
deliver a score of falsehoods. But Europeans, it will be said, have more 
ssgacity, and know more of mankind. Be it so: but this advantage is 
not without inconveniences, sufficient perhaps to counterbalance it. When 
a European arrives in any remote part of the globe, the natives, if they 
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know any thing of his country, will be apt to form no tavourable opinion 
of his intentions, with regard to their liocrties ; if they know nothing of 
him, they will yet keep aloof, on account of his strange language, com. 
plexion, and accoutrements. in either case he has little chance of under. 
standing their laws, manners, and principles of action, except by a long 
residence in the country, wich would not suit the views of one traveller 
in five thousand. He therefore picks a few strange plants and animals, 
which he may do with little trouble or danger; and, at his return to 
Europe, is welcomed by the literati, asa philosophic traveller of most accu. 
rate observation, and unquestionable veracity. He describes, perhaps with 
tolecable exactness, the soils, plants, and other irrational curiosities of 
the new co vtry, which procures credit to what he has to say of the peo, 
ple ;, thous: his accuracy in describing the material phenomena, is no 
proof o: hi capacity to explain the moral, One can easily dig to the 
root of a plant, but it is not so easy to penetrate the motive of an attion ; 
and till the motive of an action be known, we are no competent judges of 
its morality, and in many cases the motive of an action 1s not to be known 
without a most intimate knowledge of the language and manners of the 
agent. Our traveller then delivers a few facts of the moral kind, which 
pethaps he does not understand, and from them draws some inferences 
suitable to the taste of the times, or to a favourite hypothesis. He tells 
us of a Californian, who sold his bed ina morning, and came with tears in 
his eyes to beg it back at night; whence, he very wisely infers, that 
the poor Calitornians are hardly one degree. above the brutes in under. 
standing, for that they have neither foresight nor memory sufficient to 
direct their conduct on the most common occasions of life. In a word, 
they are quite a different species of animal from the European; and it 
is a gross mistake to think, that all mankind are descended from the 
same first parents. But one needs not go so far as to California, in 
guest of men who sacrifice a future good to a present gratification. In 
the metropolis of Great Britain one may mect with many reputed Chris. 
tians, who would act the same part, for the pleasure of carousing half-a. 
day ina gin-shop. Again, to illustrate the same important truth, thae 
man is a beast, or very little better, we are told of another nation, on 
the banks of the Orellana, so wonderfully stupid, that they cannet reckon 
beyond the number of three, but point to the hair of their head, when- 
ever they would signify a greater number ; as if four, and four thousand, 
were to them equally inconceivable. But, whence it comes to pass, that 
these people are capable of speech, or of reckoning at all, even so far as 
ro three, is a difficulty, of which our historian attempts not the solution. 
But till he shall solve it, I must beg leave to tell him, that the one half 
of his tale contradiéts the other as effectually, as if he had told us of a 
people, who were so weak as to be incapable of bodily exertion, and yet, 
that he had seen one of them lift a stone of a hundred weight.—I beg your 
tdon, Madam, for ruming into this subject. The truth is, ‘ was 
ately thinking to write upon it; but I shall not have leisure these many 
months.’’ 


In the summer of 1773, Dr. Beattie had the honour of being in- 
troduced to the King and Queen, with whom he had a long confe- 
rence at Kew, and soon after his Majesty settled on him a pension of 
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2oo0l. a transaction which refleéted equal honour on the party who 
conferred, and the party who received, the favour. In the mouth of 

uly. iu that year, the honorary degree of Doétor of Laws was con- 
erred on him by the University of Oxford, as a mark of admiration 
of his philosophical and poetical talents, and as a testimony of estcem 
for his virtuous application of both, The former of these events set 
him at his ease in respect of circumstances, and left him at full libert 
to pursue his studies, as far as his domestic afflictions would allow him. 
The appearance of a posthumous work of Hume’s, called ** Dia- 
Jogues oni Natural Religion,” iv 1779, gave rise to the tollowing just 
animadversions of Dr. e.. 
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“ An extraordinary book has just how appeared in this country ; but be. 


4} fore I say any thing of it, ] must trouble you with a short narrative. 

iy | ** During the last years of Mr. Hume’s life, his friends gave out that 
4 he regretted his having dealt so much in metaphysics, and that he never 
if would write any more. He was at pains to disavow his ‘ Treatise of 


Human Nature,’ in an advertisement which he published about half a year 
before his death. All this, with what I then heard of his bad health, 
made my heart relent towards him; as you would no doubt perceive by 
the concluding part of the Preface to my quarto book. But immediately 
after his death | heard, that he had Jeft behind him two manuscripts, with 
striét charge that they shou'd be published by his executors; one, the 
* History of his Life ;’ and the other, ‘ Dialogues on Natural Religion,’ 
This last was said to be more sceptical than any of his other writings.— 
Yet he had employed the latter part of his life in preparing it. The copy 
; which [ have, was sent me two days ago by my friend and neighbour Dr. 
/ 14 Camp ell ; than whom no person better understands the tendency and the 

futility of Mr. Hume’s philosophy, and who accompanied it with a note in 

the following manner: ‘You have probably not yet seen this posthumous 
performance of David Hume. -As the publisher, with whom I am not ac- 
By ik. quainted, has favoured me with a copy, [ have sent it to you for your 
perusal ; and shall be glad to have your opinion of it, after vou have 
read it. For my part, [ think it too dry, and too metaphysical, to do 
| much hurt ; neither do I discover any thing new or curious init. It serves 
‘ but as a sort of Commentary to the ‘ Dialogues on Natural Religion and 
Providence,’ published in his life time, What most astonishes me is, the 
zeal which this publication shows tor disseminating those sceptical prin- 
ciples *.’ 

“¢ In my answer to Dr. Campbell's note, I told him, that I was happy 
to find, from his account, that the book was not likely todo much harm; 
that ] would aequiesce in his judgment of it, which I was persuaded was 
just ; but that at present my circumstances, in regard to health and spi- 
7 ae rits, would not permit me to enter upon the study of it. 
ee fb ** Are you not surprized, Madam, that.any man should conclude his 
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a * Dr. Campbell’s prediclion, as to the fate of this posthumous work of 
i | Mr. Hume’s, scems to have been completely verified ; tor the ** Dia- 
i Jogues concerning Natural Religion,” are now never heard of, 
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life (for Mr. Hume knew he was dying) with preparing such a work for 
the press ? Yet Mr. Hume must have known, that, in the opinion of a 
great majority of his readers, his reasonings, in regard to God and Pro. 
vidence, were most pernicious, as well as most absurd. Nay, he himself 
seemed to think them dangerous, This appears from the following fae, 
which I had from Dr. Gregory. Mr. Hume was boasting to the Doctor, 
that among his disciples in Edinburgh he had the honour to reckon many 
of the fair sex. Now tell me,’ said the Doctor, ‘ whether if you had 
a wife or a daughter, you wou'd wish them to be your disciples? Think 
well before you answer me ; for I assure you that, whatever your answer 
is, I will not conceal it. Mr. Hume, with a smile and some hesitation, 
made this reply :—* No; I believe scepticism may be too sturdy a virtue 
fora woman.’ Miss Gregory * will certainly remember, that she has 
heard her father tell this story. How different is Doctor Gregory's 
‘ Legacy +’ to Mr. Hume’s.’’ 


Who, after this declaration, will dare to say that Hume was an 
honest man! Can any profligacy be greater than that of a man pro- 
fessing, and endeavouring to propagate, certain doctrines, which he 
would not wish his wite and daughter to entertain or believe! Either 
Hume believed that his doétrines were true, or he knew them to be 
false. In the first instance it was the height of injusti¢e not to seek to 
impress the same belief on the minds of those whom he most valued ; 
and, in the last case, his conduct in labouring to propagate falsehood 
as truth, was most infamous. Hitherto we have heard nothing of the 
political principles of Dr. Beattie ; but it will appear from his obser- 
vations on the Peace of 19783, that they. were as sound as his philoss- 
phical principles. 

“‘ I really do not know what to say, or what to think of the 
times.— ‘They seem to exhibit scenes of confusion, which are too ex- 
tensive for my poor head either to arrange, or to comprehend, We 
had much need of peace ; but I know not whether we have reason to 
rejoice in the peace we have made. Yet Lord Shelburne spoke 
plausibly for it; but Lord Loughborough was as plausible on the 
other side. When a controversy turns upon a fact, in regard to whieh 
the two contending parties are likely never to agree, a decision is not to 
be expected ; antl people may continue to| wrangle, and to make spéeches, 
till death, like the President of the Robin-Hood, knock them down with 
his hammer, without coming one inch nearer the trath than they were at 
first, This seems to be the present case. If we were as much exhausted, 
and our enemies as powerful, as one party affirms, we had nothing for it 
but to surrender at discretion, and any peace was good enough for us: 





Ww — +e 


* Daughter of the late Dr. John Gregory * who, at the date of this 
letter was ona visit at Mrs. Montague’s. Miss Gregory is now the wife 
of my respected friend, the Rev. Mr. Alison. 

+ Dr. Gregory’s elegant little posthumous work, ‘* A Father's Legacy 
to his Daughters,’’ 


* See vol. i. p. 34. : 
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but if we were as little exhausted, and our enemies as little powerful as 
the other party says, we might have made a struggle or two more before 
we called out for mercy. 

*€ To the present confusion in our Councils I can foresee no end, till 
the rage of party subside, or till the executive power regain some part of 
that influence, which it has been gradually losing ever since [ was capable 
of attending to public affairs. ‘Lhe encroachments that have lately been 
made on the power of the Crown are so great as to threaten, in my opi- 
nion, the subversion of the Monarchy. Our Government is too demo. 
cratical; and, what we want, in order to secure its permanence, is not 
more liberty, for we have too much, but the operation of a despotical 

rincip'e to take place in cases of gfeat public darger. If it had not been 
or this, the Consular state of Rome would not have existed two hundred 
years. I hate despotism, and love liberty, as much as any man; but 
because medicine has sometimes killed as well as cured, L would not for 
that reason make a vow never to swallow a drug as long as I lived. The 
despotical principle I speak of might be a little violent in its operation, 
like James’s powders and laudanum ; but if it could allay paroxysms and 
fevers in the Siidycpulivic (which, by judicious management, it certaialy 
might do), it would be a valuable addition to the Materia Medica of Go- 
vernment,’? 


This is a true picture of the state of the country at that time; 
and yet such was the violence of party spirit, that the House of Com- 
mons had voted, not long before, ** that the influence of the Crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished ! !!”’—On 
a visit to London in the spring of 1784, Dr. Beattie had an opportu. 
nity of ‘seeing Mrs. Siddons, of whose professional talents he speaks, as 
every one must speak who witnessed them at that period, in terins of ad- 
miration; and having met that lady in company, he gives the following 
just account of her private character, in words few but expressive— 
«Mrs. Siddons is a modest, unassuming, sensible woman; of the 

entlest and most elegant manners. Her moral character is not only 
unblemished, but exemplary.” 
~ Oa the appearance of Mr. Burke’s celebrated RefleCtions on the 
French Revolution, a work, which all eloquent as it is, is less admi- 
table for the richness of its splendid eloquence, than for the profound- 
ness of its prophetical wisdom, Dr. Beattie thus delivered his senti- 
ments on it to the Duchess of Gordon. 


*¢ After the patient hearing which your Grace has done me the honour to 
grant to several of my opinions, I presume you will not be at a loss to guest 
what I think of Mr. Burke’s book on the French Revolution. I wished 
the French nation very well; I wished their government reformed, and 
their religion ; I wished both to be according to the British model : and 
I know not what better things I could have wished them. But (with 
the skill and temper of that surgeon, who, in order to alleviate the tooth. 
ache, should knock all his patient’s teeth down his throat), they, instead 
of reforming Popery, seem to have resolved upon the abolition of Chris. 
tianity ; instead of amending their government, they have destroyed its 
and, instead of advising theirs King to consult his own and his people’s 
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dignity, by making law the rule of his conduct, they have used him much 
more cruelly than our Charles 1. was used ; they have made him a pri. 
soner and a slave. 

«© They will have a democracy, indeed, and no aristocracy! They 
know not the meaning of the words. A democracy, in which e/ men are 
supposed to be perfectly equal, never yet took place in any nation; and 
never can, so long as the distinétions are acknowledged, of rich and poor, 
master and servant, parent and child, old and young, strong and weak, 
aétive and indolent, wise and unwise. ‘They will have a republic; and 
of this word too they misunderstand the meaning ; they pens a repub. 
lic with levelling : anda levelling spirit, generally dittused, would soon 
overturn the best republican fabric that ever was reared. ‘They must also 
have a monarchy (or at least a monarch) without nobility ; not knowin 
that without nobility a free monarchy can no more subsist, than the roof 
of a house can rise to, and retain its proper elevation, while the walls are 
but half built; not knowing, that where there are only two orders of 
people in a nation, and those the regal and the plebetan, there must be 
perpetual dissention between them, either till the King get the better of 
the people, which will make him (if he pleases) despotical, or till the 
people get the better of the King, which, where all subordination is abo. 
lished, must introduce anarchy. It must be the interest of the nobility 
to keep the people in good humour, these being always a most formidable 
body ; and it is equaliy the interest of the nobles to support the throne ; 
for if it fall they are crushed in its ruins. ‘Ihe same House of Commons 
that murdered Charles I. voted the House of Lords to be useless: and 
when the rabble of France had imprisoned and enslaved their King, 
they immediately set about annihilating their nobles. Such things have 
happened ; and such things must always happen in like circumstances. — 
These principles I have been pondering in my mind these thirty years ; 
and the more I learn of history, of law, and of human nature, the more 
I become satisfied of their truth. But -there seems to be just now in 
France such a total ignorance of human nature and of good icarning, as 
is perfectly astonishing ; there is no consideration, no simp.icity, no dig- 
nity; all is froth, phrenzy, and foppery. 

‘* In Mr. Burke’s book are many expressions that might, perhaps, 
with equal propriety, have been less warm: but against these it is not 
easy to guard, when a powerful eloquence is animated by an ardent mind, 
There are also.no doubt, some things that might have been omitted with- 
out loss; and the arrangement of the subject might perhaps have been 
made more convenient for ordinary readers. But the spirit and principles 
of the work, I, as a lover of my King, and of the Constitu'ion of m 
Country, do highly approve ; and withia my very narrow circle of influ- 
ence, I shall not fail to recommend it. It came very seasonably ; at a 
time when a considerable party among us are labouring to introduce inte this 
island the anarchy of France ; and when some seem toenterta.n the hope, that 
the carnage of civil war will soon déluge our streets in blood. But no matter 
say they, provided Kings, and Nobles, and Bishops, are exterminated ; 
and Mahometans, Pagans, and Atheists, obtain universal toleration, 

*€ I once intended to have attempted to write something on the subjeét 
of Mr. Burke’s book, and nearly according to his plan: and had my 
mind been a little more at ease during the last suminer, | believe I should 

have 
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have.done it. But when I heard that Mr. Burke had the matter in hand, 
I knew any attempt of mine would be not only useless, but impertinent, 
He has done the subject infinitely more justice than it was in my power 
to do.”’ 


The following remarks of Sir William Forbes, on the insufficiency 
of natural religion, reason, and on the danger of placing too great a 
reliance on them, are deserving of serious attention. 


“* Aneminent Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dr. Ferguson, whose 
© Leétures,’ delivered in the university of Edinburgh, have been published 
since he resigned his chaif, has the following observation : 

‘¢ It may be asked, perhaps, hy he (the Professor) should restri@ 
his argument, as he has done, to the mere topics of Natural Religion and 
Reason? This, being the foundation of every superstructure, whether in 
morality or religion, and therefore, to be separately treated, he considered 
as that part of the work which was allotted to him. Farther institutions 
may improve, but cannot supersede, what the Almighty has revealed in 
his works, and in the suggestions of reason to man. 


«¢ When first we from the teeming womb were brought, 
‘* With inborn precepts, then, our souls were fraught.’’ 
ROWE’S LUCAN, LIB. IX. 1.984. 


«© And what the Author of our nature has so taught, must be consi- 
dered as the test of every subsequent institution that is offered as coming 
from him*.’’ In this concluding sentiment, Dr. Ferguson is no doubt 
perfectly right; and yet I cannot but presume totally to differ from him 
in regard to his maxim of confining himself to arguments drawn from 
natural religion and reason alone. The consequences of such a mode of 
teaching appear to me extremely hazardous: for if the Prof.ssor shall 
state an argument, amounting to any strong, degree of probability, which 
at the best is the utmost he can do, there is danger that the student may 
rest satisfied with the reasoning, and, leaving revelation entirely out of 
the question, may not seek to carry his inquiries any farther. If on the 
contrary, he derive no solid convi¢tion from the use of mere reasoning, 
the risk is, that he will sink into decided scepticism and infidelity. 

Dr. Beattie, on the contrary, while he does ample justice to his argu. 
iments from reason, never loses sight of the Gospel, as the sole anchor of 
a Christian's hope. As a proof of this, take the following among many 
instances that might be produced from the book now before us. ‘The 
sentiments enforced are so transcendently beautiful, that they never can 
be out of place or season, wherever they may be found. 

‘© In his second chapter of Natural Theslgy, speaking of the divine 
attributes, he says: * Revelation gives such a display of the divine 
goodness, as must fill us with the most ardent gratitude and adoration. 
Kor in it we find, that God has put it in our power, notwithstanding 
ovr degeneracy and unworthiness, to be happy both in this world and 
tor ever; a hope which reason alone could never have permitted us to 





* Prefatory advertisement to ‘* Principles of Moral and Political Sci- 
ente,” by Adam Ferguson, L. L. D. p. vii. 
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entertain on any ground of certainty. And here we may repeat what 
was already hinted at, that although the right use of reason supplies our 
first notions of the divine nature, yet it is from revelation that we re. 
ceive those distinét ideas of His attributes and providence, which are the 
foundation of our dearest hopes. ‘The most enlightened of the Heathea 
had no certain knowledge of His unity, spirituality, eternity, wisdom, 
justice, or mercy ; and, by consequence, could never contrivea comfortable 
system of natural religion, as Socrates, the wisest of them, acknowledged*.’” 


In allusion.to theoretical or speculative moralists, Dr. Beattie says, 


«© T have always considered morality asa prattical science, and in every 
other part of literature, I do not see the use of those speculations that can 
be applied to no practical purpose. It may be said, that they exercise 
the human faculties, and so qualify men for being casuists and diputants ; 
but casuistry and disputation are not the business for which man is sent 
into the world; although I grant, that they may sometimes, like 
dancing and playing at cards, serve as an amusement to those who have 
acquired a taste for them, and have nothing clse to do."’ 


In this short passage there are more sound wisdom and good- 
sens¢, than in all the ponderous essays of the sceptical philosophist 
Hume. 

The evening of Dr. Beattie’s life was clouded by domestic af- 
fiction. At the latter end of the year 1790, he lost his eldest son, 
and early in 1796, it pleased God to take from him his other son ; 
both of them young men, of great promise, and, as might naturally 
be expected from youths who were blest with such a parent, both of 
them of the soundest religious and moral principies. On the death of 
the last, he received a consolatory letter from his venerable friend, 
the Bishop of London, which is, in our estimation the best letter of 
the kind we ever read. 


** ITcan scarce recollect a time when I have been more surprised and 
afflicted than at the receipt of your last letter, It is indeed a sad and 
most dismal event; and both Mrs. Porteus and myself most cordially 
sympathise with you in your loss andin your grief. At the same time, 
there are circumstances in the case which give no small consolation to 
our minds. ‘The faith, the piety, the fortitude, displayed by so young a 
man on so awful an occasion, do infinite credit to him, and must afford the 
highest satisfa¢tion to you. And it is with noless pleasure I observe the 
composure and resignation with which you support this great calamity. It 
shows in the strongest light the power of Christian principle over the 
mind ; and it shows also from what source this excellent and amiable youn 
man derived those virtues which adorned his short life and dignified his 
premature death. 

** But I will dwell no longer on this melancholy subject; nor 
will Tat present obtrude any trifling matters on your serious moments. 
When time has a little lightened the pressure of this affliction, I will 
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* «© Elements of Moral Science,’’ Vol, 1. ps 400. 
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write to you again; and, jn the meanwhile, implore for you all the com: 
forts of religion.” 


Though the Doétor bore these afflictions with as much Christian 
patience and resignation as falls to the share of any man, they never. 
theless preved imperceptibly on his mind, and impaired his constitution. 
In the spring of 1799 he had a paralytic stroke, which materiall 
affe€ted his faculties ; and in the autumn of 1892 he had a second, which 
deprived him even of the power of motion. In this calamitous state 
he lingered till the 18th. of August, 1803, when he died in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. The character of Dr. Beattie, as a philosopher, 
a@ poet, and a man, is very ably drawn by his friend and biographer ; 
we would willingly extract i, burt our limits forbid us. From the 
Jength of our quotations some notion may be formed of the’ value 
which we place on the work ourselves, and the reader also will be 
enabled :o-form a pretty accurate estimate of its merits. The style is, 
in general good, easy, perspicuous and forcible, without any attempt 
at meretricious ornament; but, both Dr. Beanie and his biographer 
occasionally make use ¢f Scotticisms, and fall into grammatical errrors. 
Of these we have marked a few. In the introdution, p. iii. we 
read ; *“¢ ashe, who attempts ¢9 write biography ;” which is a pleonasm ; 
it should be either, * who attempts biography” or, “ who attempts 
to write the lives of men.” In p. vii. we have the following inac- 
curacy in the use of the two past tenses, * any anecdote or opinion 
which Dr. Beattie thimself cou/d have wished to have suppressed,’ it 
ought to be * coukl have wished to suppress.” In vol. ii. p. 89, 
Dr. Beattie savs * 1 am sure J wi/? (shall) do well in doing what he 
recommended.” This is a Scotticism, and the more remarkable as 
Dr. Beattie devoted some portion of his time and attention in pre- 
paring for the press a list of such Scotticisms as were most in use, 
with a view to their correction. In page 318, of the same volume, 
we find the Doctor saying * | inquired of (after) him at (of) John- 
son, who owned he had known him, &c. In vol. ii. page 332, Sir 
William Forbes gives a verb plural to a nominative singular—* on 
subjeQs where (on which) his heart or his imagination are (7s) inte- 
rested.”” “These are trifling blemishes which do not, in the smallest 
degree, affect the general merit of the work ; though it is our duty, 
as critics, to notice them. We are happy to find that a new edition 
of Dr. Beattic’s works is about to be published, under the superin- 
tending care of this very able biographer. 
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Historical, and Descriptive, of each County, embellished with En 
hee Sa By John Britton and Edward Wedlake Brayley. Vol, 
TV. Svo. Pr. 582. 18s. Vernor and Hood, &c. 1803. 
TWO counties, Devonshire and Dorsetshire, occupy the whole 
of this volume ; and the description given of them scems ig be correct. 
In 
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Britton and Brayley’s Beauties of England and Wales. 


In the distri€t of West Devon, a mode of thrashing wheat and rye, 
for the purpose of preserving the straw from injury, prevails, which, 
we should think, would cost as much in Jabour as the straw, wher 
thrashed, is worth. 


«¢ Many of the houses are covered with thatch, to procure which, with 
as little injury to’ the straw as possible, the wheat and rye in this district, 
and, indeed, in most other parts of the West of England, are thrashed 
in the following singular manner. In the first operation the ears are either 
thrashed lightly with the flail, or they are beaten across a cask by hand, 
till the grain be got pretty well out of them. The next operation is to 
suspend the straw in large double handfuls, in a short rope fixed high above 
the head, with an iron hook at the loose end of it, which is put twice 
round the little sheaflet, just below the ears, and fastened by the hook being 
fixed in the tight partof the rope. The left hand being now placed firmly 
upon the hook, and pulling downward so as to twitch the straw hard, and 
prevent the ears from slipping through, the butts are freed from short 
straws and weeds, by means of a small, long-toothed rake, or comb.— 
This done, the rope +2 unfastened, and the reed laid evenly in a heap, A 
quantity of clean, straight, unbruised straw, or reed, being thus obtained, 
it is formed into small sheaves, returned to the floor, and the ears thrashed 
again with the flail, or by hand over the cask, to free it eff-tually from 
any remaining grain. Lastly, the reed is made up into bundles, provin. 
cially sheaves, of thirty-six pounds each, with all the ears at oneend, 
the butts being repeatedly punched upon the floor, until they are as even 
as if they had been cut off smooth and level with a scythe, while the 
straws lie as straight, and are almost as stout as those of inferior reed, or 
stems of the arundo*.’’ 


We have a very full and interesting account of the Cathedral at 
Exeter ; and, among many other things worthy of notice in that ve- 
nerable structure, is a modern inscription on the tomb of Laura, wife 
otf George Ferdinand, Lord Southampton, who died in June, 1798. 


** Farewell, dear shade! but let this marble tell, 
What heav’nly worth in youth and beauty fell. 
With every virtue blest, whate’er thy lot, 

. To charm a court, or dignify a cot ; 
In each relation shone thy varied life, 
Of daughter, sister, mother, friend, and wife. 
Seen with delight in fortune’s golden ray, 
Suff ‘ring remain’d to grace thy parting day ; 

hen smiling languor spoke the candid soul, 

And patience check’d the sigh affection stole. 
The gifts of heav’n in piety confest, 
Calmly resign’d, and ev’ry plaint supprest ; 
The consort’s faith, the parent’s tender care, 
Point the last look, and breathe the dying pray’r. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


The prevalence of superstition, it seems, is still cbservable in the 

f West of England ; and a singular instance of it is related in our au- 

pi) ‘thor’s account of the family of the Oxenhains, of Newhouse, in the 
parish of Marnhead. 


14 

‘| 6 The superstition which originates in the belief of ominous appear- 
i} ances,’’ (or, rather, the belict of ominous appearances which originates in 
te superstition, our authors appear to have mistaken the effet for the cause), 


*© preceding death, is singularly illustrated in traditional circumstances re. 

dating to this family. Jt is said, and believed by many, that every de. 
rie ‘cease is prognosticated by the apparition of a white-breasted bird, which 
is seen to flutter about the bed of the sick person, and suddenly disappear, 
This circumstance is particularly noticed by Howel, in his Familiar Let. 
ters: wherein is the tollowing monumental inscription. 

‘© * Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly young man, in whose chamber, 
as he was struggling with the pangs of death, a bird, with a white breast, 
_was seen fluttering about his bed, and so vanished.’ 

3 . §€ The same circumstance is related of his sister Mary, and two or 
| three others of the tamily.’’ 


A very different inscription from that which we have quoted above, 
7 appears on the tomb of Richard Adiam, the Vicar of the parish, in 
7 the church of King’s Teignton. He died in 1670. 
*f APOSTROPHE AD MORTEM. 
“ Dam'd tyrant {can’t prophaner blood sufficg ? 


eee Must priests that offer be the sacrifice ? 
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; Go tell the Genii that in Hades lye, 
# Thy triumphs o’er this sacred Calvan; 
| Till some just Nemesis avenge our cause, 


ust: And force this dif/- priest to revere good laws !” 


A more profane inscription never disgraced a Christian temple !— 
We are only surprized that it should have been suffered to remain 
for the lang term of 136 years; and we earnestly hope that the 
Bishop of the diocese will order it to be removed without further 
delay. 
| Near to Ford, a house belonging to the Courtenay family, “ isa 
+ charitable institution, called the //’idowe’s House, bearing this inscrip- 
‘ tion on its front: 





‘€ Tst strange a Prophet’s widowe poore shoulde be ? 
If strange, then is the Scripture strange to thee !"’ 


«© This was founded by Lady Lucy, wife of Sir Richard Reynell, for 
the reception of four clergymen’s widows ; each of whom was to receive 
an annuity of five pounds year/y; yet the feoffees have altered the origi- 
nal institution, and only two widows are now admitted, with a salary 
ten pounds each, annually. Over the pew allotted to these matrons in the 
Church of Wilborough, is.a-curious-account of the necessary qualifica- 
tions (which) they are to possess, and the rules (which) they are to ob- 
serve, to entith: them to the residence and the annuity, ‘ They shall be 
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noe gadders, gossupers, tatlers, tale-bearers, nor given to reproachfub 
e 


words, nor abusers of anye. And noe man may be lodged in anye.of y 
e 


said houses ; nor anye beare, ale, or wyne, be found in anye of y said 
houses, &c.’’”’ 


A complete history is given of the Edystone Light-house, in the 
course of which some curious anecdotes are introduced. ‘The follow- 
ing trait of generosity in Lewis the Fourteenth deserves to be re- 
corded. 


‘© Lewis the Fourteenth being at war with England during the pro- 
ceeding with this building, a French privateer took the men at work 
upon the Edystone Rock, together with their tools, and carried them to 
France ; and the Captain was in expectation of a reward for the atchieve- 
ment. While the captives lay in prison, the transa¢tion reached the ears 
of that monarch: he immediately ordered them to be released, and the 
Captors to be put in thejr places ; declaring, that though he was at war 
with England, he was not so with mankind. He therefore direéted the 
men to be sent back to their work, with presents; observing, that the 
* Edystone Light-house was so situated, as to be of equal service to all 
nations, having occagon to navigate the channel between England and. 
France.’ After this occurrence, the workmen were prote¢ted by frigates, 


by order of Prince George of Denmark.’’ 


How different was the conduct of a noble-minded Prince, from 
that of the low-born, vindictive, and malignant Usurper, who now 
sits upon his throne ! 

In the historical sketch of Dorsetshire, there is the following curi- 
ous account of a man who had the faculty, supposed to be peculiar to 
certain four-footed animals, of chewing the cud. 


*« A very extraordinary person, of the name of Roger Gill, Shoemaker, 
and native of Wimborne, and one of the singing men belonging to the 
church, died here in 1767, aged about 67. ‘Lhis person was remarkable 
for chewing his meat or cud twice over, like a sheep or ox. ‘ Being ex- 
amined in 1765, when he was 64 years old, he said, he seldom made any 
breakfast in his latter days. He gegerally dined about twelve or one 
o’clock, eat pretty heartily, and quickly, without much chewing or mas- 
tication. He, never drank with his dinner,’ but sometime afterwards, 
about a pint of such malt liquor as he could procure. He had an aversion 
to all kinds of spirituous liquors; nor did he ever taste them in any shape, 
except a little punch, and was never fond of that. He eat but little but. 
ter; pease, pancakes, and fresh-water fish he could not touch, except a 
little bit of broiled eel; they all returning greasy into his throat. He 
eat all garden.stuff, except carrots. He usually began his second chewing 
about a quarter or half an hour, sometimes later, after dinner, when 
every morsel came up successively sweeter and sweeter to the taste. Some- 
times a morsel would prove offensive and crude; in which case he spit it 
out. The chewing continued about an hour or more; and sometimes 
would leave him a little while, in which case he would be sick at sto- 
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mach, troubled with the heart-burn, loss of appetite, foul breath, &c, 
Smoaking tobacco would sometimes stop his chewing, but was not attend. 
ed with any ill consequence. About four months before he died, this 
faculty of chewing entirely forsook him, and the poor man remained in 
great agonies till the time of his death. He was some years ago examin- 
ed, as to his case, by Dr. Archer, of Dorchester, and three other per- 
sons, to whom he produced a morsel of beef and cabbage, which stuck in 
his mouth while he was talking to them about it *.”’ 


Near Bindon Abbey, in this county, Mr. Weld has, with the 
approbation of Government, assigned a building for the reception of 
some emigrant monks from. the convent (not the order t+, as our au- 
thors have it) of La Trappe in Normandy. To such asylums as 
this, there can be no possible objeGtion. They are sanétioned by 
Christian charity, and are attended with no danger to the established 
religion of the country. The monks of La Trappe are not likely to 
make converts; the severity of their discipline is not calculated to ex- 
cite imitation ; and, besides, their thoughts, we believe, are not bent 
on this world, But very different, indeed, is a nunnery in the diocese 
of London ; where the nuns live in a splendid manner ; take boarders 
at an exorbitant price, and exert every artifice to procure an increase 
of their members. Some English young Ladies have already become 
their dupes, and have taken the veil. Of this we complain, as an act 
of treacherous ingratitude for favours bestowed, and, as an insult to 
the nation which has offered them a refuge which they could not ob- 
tain in any country professing their own religion, Such an abuse, 
we repeat, and will continue to repeat until it shall be remedied, 
should not be tolerated, 

The account of the origin of La Trappe, to such of our readers as 
are not acquainted with the fact, may not be uninteresting. 


*€ The founder of this order is said to have been a French Nobleman, 
whose name was Bouthillier de Rance, a man of pleasure and dissipation, 
which were suddenly converted into devotion and melancholy by the fol. 
lowing circumstance. His affairs had obliged him to absent himself for 
some time from a Lady, with whom he had lived in the most intimate 
and tender connexions. On his return to Paris, he contrived a plan, in 
order to surprize her agreeably ; and to satisfy his impatient desire of 
seeing her, by going without ceremony, of previous notice, to her apart. 
ment. She lay stretched out an inanimate corpse, disfigured beyond con. 
ception by the small-pox ; and the surgeon was about to separate the 
head from the body, because the coffin had been made too short! He was 
a few moments motionless with horror, and then retired abruptly from 





® Hutchins’s Dorset, Vol. ii. page 580, 2d Edition. 
+ If we mistake not the monks of La Trappe were of the Carthusian 


order; at least their rules and discipline were nearly the same as those of 
the Carthusians.—Rev. 
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the world to a convent, in which he passed the remainder of his days in 
the greatest mortification and devotion *,’’ 


The plates which accompany, and really embellish this volume, 
are extremely well executed. 
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Carr’s Stranger in Ireland. 
(concluded from page 406, Vol, XXIV.) 


THE ignorance in which the lower classes of the Irish have been 
kept, (centuries after other nations have emerged from barbarism) 
chiefly by the artifices of their priests, who believe their ignorance to 
be the surest means of obtaining and preserving an absolute dominion 
over them, is particularly favourable to the growth of superstitious 
credulity, to which Mr. Carr assures us the Trish peasantry ate ex- 
tremely prone. 


‘¢ Some of the lower orders of Roman Catholics, who have been en. 
joined a strict fast (called by them d/ack Lent), at the end of it, to shew 
their exhilaration at its being over, carry about the streets an herring, 
which they whip with rods, to the great delight of all the blackguards and 
children of the place. ‘They have also a custom of kindling bonfires upon 
eminences at Midsummer Eve, to propitiate the sun to ripen the fruits of 
the earth. Formerly they used to offer the same sacrifice on the first of 
May, and also on the last day of October, as a thanksgiving for harvest, 
home. If the sun is sensible of these honours, it might be supposed that 
a bowl of whiskey, placed upon his altar, would be more acceptable on 
account of its noveity, 


Why one of these sacrifices would be more acceptable than the other 
we confess our inability to conceive. | 


«¢ The common people also believe in fairies. In the last century every 
great family in Ireland had a banshee, or fairy, in the shape of a little 
rightful old woman, who uséd to warble a melancholy ditty under the 
windows of great houses, to warn the family that some of them were about 
to die! these agreeable supernatural visitors have not been seen for some 
time, They also believe that their ancient forts and mounts are sacfed to 
a little fairy race, and therefore would not, for any consideration, touch 
them with a spade. In several parts of Ireland are e/f-stones; thin trian- 
gular flints, with which the peasanty suppose the fairies, when angry 
with them, destroy their cows. When these animals die unexpectedly of a 
natural disease, they say they are ¢/f-shot, The rustic requires a great 
deal of encouragement before he can be brought to level an ant-hill, from 
a belief that it is a fairy mount.’’ 


Mr. Carr adds, indeed, that the lower orders of people in almost 
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every Country are superstitious; more or less so we will admit; but 
we believe he will find a material difference, in the degrees of super- 
stition, between a Protestant and a Roman Catholic country. That 
incest is a crime holden in detestation among the Irish, we can readily 
believe, but we by no means concur, either with our author, or with 
Dr. Campbell, whom he quotes, in thinking that there is nothing 
indelicate in the contemplation of “ naked figures, male and female, 
as large as life.” 

Our author adverts to an evil peculiar to Iteland, on which a great 
deal has been said and written ; but he mentions the subjeét only in a 
very cursory wav ; though its importance is such as to call tor particular 
enquiry from an inquisitive and philosophical taveiler, and as, we 
should have thought, would have led Mr. Carr into a deep investiga- 
tion, anda full discussion of it. The following passage contains his 
sentiments on Aiddle-men. 


‘¢ In Ireland there is a description of men who are like so many ra. 
venous wolves amongst the peasantry, known by the name of Middle. 
men. Between the actual proprietor, and the occupant of the land, there 
are frequently no less than four or five progressive tenants, who frequently 
never see the land which they hold, and which is assigned from one to 
the other, until encumbered and dispirited by such a concatenation of 
exaction, instead of being able to niake thrice the amount of his rent, as 
he ought to be enabled todo, namely, one-third for the support of his 
family, and the remaining part for contingencies, the last taker can 
scarcely, after infinite trial and privation, pay his immediate Lord, and 
feed and cloth himself and family. 

** «A farm was pointed out to me in the South-west of Ireland, for 


which the occupier paid four hundred pounds per annum, a rent which in. 


England is very resfeciable,’? (how this epithet can be applied to rent we 
know not), § and would secure, with common good husbandry and pru- 
dence, a very comfortable maintenance for the tenant and his family, and 
enable him to lay a little by ; but instead of any appearance of comfort, 
the farmer was half-naked, and his wife and family (were) in rags. How 
little the Jand must experience the re-invigorating benefits of good hus, 
bandry can easily be imagined.’ ’’ 


The greater the rent which a tenant pays, the greater the necessity 
for additional exertion and for good husbandry ; because it is only by 
increasing the produce of the land, which cannot be done without good 
husbandry, and an improved system of cultivation, that he can possibly 
hope to detive any profit from it. Ifa man pays a high rent and 
neglects his tarm, ruin must, of necessity, ensue.—* The soil thus 
circumstanced resembles a starved horse carrying treble. Without 
being slaves in fact, their condition is Jittle better than vassalage in its 
most oppressive form.”—Here we cannot forbear to ask, why peo- 


‘ple will voluntarily place themselves in such:a-situation > A man js not 


compelled to take a farm ; and it is as much the fauic of tenants as it 
ys of landiords if rents are ever unreasonably high. The evil here 
complained of: isi cértainly ‘one of a most’ serious nature; bur Mr, Carr 

has 
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has not traced it to its source. It might be thought, indeed, that it 
would very soon cure itself ; for if no men could be found to take land, 
upon such terms as the middle-men impose, it fallows of course, that 
there could be no Middle-men. And surely it would be better for the 
peasants to work as labourers on a farm, than to expose themselves 
to misery and ruin, by becoming the occupants of it. Lf the wages 
of labourers are insufhcient for their support they ought to be ransed, 
«© Potatoes and butter-milk *, the food of an English hog, form the 
degrading repast of the Irish peasants; a litle oatmeal is a delicacy 5 a, 
Sunday bit of pork a great and rare luxury.” Why potatoes and but, 
ter-milk, should be more degrading, tian bread and cheese, and beer or: 
water, or than tea and bread, which are the general food of the English 
peasaniry, of both. sexes, Mr. Carr would find no small difheulty in 
explaining. We suspect, too, that if an-exchange of food for that of. 
their brethren in this country were proposed to the peasants of Ireland, 
they would rejedl the offer ; so strong is the prevalence of habit, and 
so true is the old vulgar adage—** One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,’ — 


*¢ With food as well the peasant is supplied 

On Ida’s cliff as Arno’s shelty side. 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down.” 


In short, nothing is more absurd than the practice of estimating the 
feclings and comforts of others, by the standard of our own. Ja our 
apprehension, the author, instead of proving that the Irish peasants. 
hive ill, has only proved that the lrish hogs Ave well.: Besides, how 
can he reconcile his notions of their food with the flattering picture 
which he has drawn of their persons and minds; of their personal 
strength and beauty, and of their mental accomplishments! of this 
picture, one of the highest-finished pictures which we remember ever 
to have contemplated, and drawn ia the most animated and glowing 
colours, we shall only say, that, if it be a likeness, Mr. Carr had not 
sufficient time to draw it from the life. His remarks indeed must be 
founded on the information of others. We can assure him that we. 
have talked with many people who have passed their whole lives in 
the constsy, and who had every possible opportunity of forming a 
correct jndgment, and no disposition nor inducement to misrepresent 
facts, who have given us a very different account from his. We 
therefore are inclined to believe that he has been much misled by those 





* A few pages farther, Mr. Carr mentioning an unfortunate traveller 
who had been taken ill on the road, says; ‘* the miserable cottagers in 
the neighbourhood immediately built her a cabin, and daity supplied her 
and her children with mi/k and potatoes.’’ It is evident, then, that they 
have milk, and that if they drink dxtter-milk, it must be from choice and 
not from necessity, Indeed the idea of a man living upon éutter-milk when 
bis cow shaxes his meal with him, is somewhat strange, 
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PHY on whosé information he relied; for, of intentional misrepresentation. 
be we are sure he is utterly incapable. When he adds, “ Depressed to 
ted an equality with the beast of the field, he shares his sorry meal with 
if: his cow, his dog, and his pig, who frequently feed with him as his « 
iif equal associates, out of the same bow!;” he evidently mistakes the 
+ thing; for, on his own statement, it appears, that the Irish peasant, 
GF instead of being depressed by others to an equality with the beast of 
fe the field, voluntarily rakes the beast of the field to an equality with VM 
himself. In short, this is not the language of historical narrative, doe: 
but the pretty pathos of poetry. But when Mr. Carr ascribes the fined 
rebellious proceedings of the peasantry, in the late civil wars, and, 
consequently, their massacre of the Protestants, without distinction of 
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Hie age or sex, to * this sense of degradation,” and to “ aconviétion that Tt nc 
aah their wretchedness has scarcely any thing below it in the scale of hu- Ps aah 
' man penury,” we are constrained to tell him that he has been egre- deed 
giously imposed upon, and to refer him to the history of the rebellion ¢< 
ie for the ¢rue motives of their conduct. We must leave our author to sings 
gyi. reconcile the picture of misery which he has drawn in page 291, 
Pia} where he represents the peasaniiy, as we have seen, as “ depresso/ 
to an equality with the beast of the field,” and as feeling a * sense of ‘ 
. degradation, and a conviction that his wretchedness has scarcely any west 
ee thing below it. in the scale of human penury;” we say, we leave ‘ Ye 
a oR him to reconcile this picture of the Irish peasant, with that which he unde 
ee draws of him in the very next page, where we found this peasant 
i ue “ abounding with wit and sensibility—in garety of heart and genuine A 
ae Tr humour unrivalled—presenting an union of pleasantry and tender- pera 
mess!!!" We could extend our remarks much tarther on this sub- mot! 
| ject, but we have said sufficient to put our intelligent author on his higt 
| guard against imposition and mhisrepresentation, in his future tours. to th 
Ae . The whole of the 11th chapter is devoted to the subjeét of dudl/s, C 
Lae a subject very naturally suggesting itself to the mind of a traveller on - 
i his first visit to Ireland. But Mr. Carr’s objeét is to prove, what is 
nobody will be disposed to question, that bulls and blunders are not “ 
' confined to Wveland. We shall extract two or three of his best speci a set 
| mens. hou: 
: ; ; ; ; i the 
** Pope, in his Translation of Homer, in speaking of an eagle and her flo! 
young, says: of | 
«© Eight callow filled the mossy nest, Jeng 
Herself the winth,”*” ; 
old 
*€ Also in his Essay on Criticism : ae 
: «¢ € When first young Maro in his boundless mind, the 
! A work t” outlast immortal Rome design’d,’ ” real 
Dryden sings : | 
 « A horrid silence first ievedes the car.’ 
** Thomson ' 
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« Thomson also sings : 


«s « He saw her charming, but he saw ot 4a/f 
The charms her downcast modesty ¢oxceal'd.’ ” 


«¢ Virgil also knew how to make a bull. 


‘¢ © Moriamur et in media arma ruamuus.’ 


“¢ « Let us die, agg rush in the middle of the fight,’ ’”. 


With all due deference to the author, the merit of making this bull 
does not, iu any degree, rest with the Roman bard; it isentirely cons 
fined to his wanslator; for the legitimate translation of the line is— 


‘¢ Let us rush into the middle of the fight, and die.’’ 


Tt not being necessary, as he well knows, to translate Latin word b 
word, in the order in which the words stand; by doing which, in- 
deed, we should make wretched nonsense of it. 


** But the prize Sx//] belongs to Milton, who, in his Paradise Lost, 
sings :— | 
‘© ¢ Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons ; the futrest of her daughters, Eve.’ "’ 


‘© A Weicu Butt.—lIn some part of South Wales, where inundations 
were frequent, a board was raised upon a post, on which was inscribed, 
“ You are hereby desired to take notice, that when this board is six feet 
under water, this road is impassable,’ ’’ 


As to the Chinese bull, contained in an appellation given to the Em- 
peror by his subjects, as a testimony of their gratitude, “* The father and 
mother of his people,” it is no bull at all, but a figurative expression, 
highly complimentary and significant, importing that he was every t/ing 
to them. 

On his visit to Limerick Mr. Carr found great subje& for lamen- 
tation on viewing the House of Jndustry. He tells usy that if the 
traveller will walk over Thomond’s Bridge to see this house— 


** He will quit a noble city, gay with novel opulence and luxury, for 
a scene which will strike his mind with horror. Under the roof of this 
house I saw madmen stark naked, girded only by their irons, standing in 
the rain, in an open court, attended by women, their cells upon the ground 
floor, scantily supplied with straw, damp, and ill-secured. In dhe wards 
of labour, abandoned prostitutes, in rags and vermin, each loaded with a 
Jong chain and heavy log, working only when the eye of the superintending 

cer was upon them, are associated throughout the day with respectable 
old female housekeepers, who, having no children to support them, ta 
prevent famishing, seek this wretched asylum. At night they sleep to- 
gether in the same room; the sick (unless in very extreme * cases), and 
the healthy, the good and the bad, all crowded together. In the vene. 
real ward, the wretched female sufferers were imploring for a little more 
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* There can be no degrees of extremity —Rev, 
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covering, whilst several idcots, squatted in corners, <half-naked, haif. 
famished, pale and hollow-eyed, with a ghastly grin, bent a vacant 
stare upon the loathsome sc-ne, and consummated its horror. Fronting 
this ward, across a yard, in a large room, nearly thirty feet long, a 
faving maniac, instead of being strapped to his bed, was handcuffed toa 
stone of 3colb. weight, which, with the most horrible yells, by aconvul. 
sive effort of strength, he dragged from one end of the room to the other, 
constantly exposed to the exasperating view apd conversation of those who 
were in the yard. I have been weil informed that Jarge sums of moncy 
have been raised in every county for the erettion of mad-houscs :—how 


his this money been applicd >” 


This is, certainly, a horrible abuse, which ought to be remedied 
wihout delay. Humanity shudders at the contemplation of sucha 
receptacle, where persons that ought to be kept apart are indiscrimi- 
nately huddled together, where all di cency and decorum are outraged, 
and where every thing but good order and good management is visible. 

Jn the same chapter which contains the account of Limerick, we 
have some remarks on the Trish language, of which, we take it for 
granted, Mr. Carr speaks, not trom personal knowledge, but from in- 
formation. He says—* itis remarkable for the varieties of its powers; 
st is affeCting, meek, dignified, energetic, and sublime ; and so for- 
eibly expressive, that the translation of one compound epithet would 
fill two lines of English verse. “The number of synonima with which 
st abounds, prevents the ear from being satiated by a repetition of the 
sane word. li has upwards of forty names to express a ship, and 
nearly an equal number for a house.” 

For our part, we do not conceive that a variety of words to signify 
the same thing, ts any beauty in a language. It renders it much more 
difficult’to learn, and creates a great deal of confusion, which is not, 
in ovr esumation, counterbalanced by any advantages. 

« At Limerick | heard one peasant address another, by saying, 
* Comnaas ta tu,’ How are you? | am told that the same salutation tn 
Jralian ts * Come stai??” ‘True it is so, but, not knowing the pro- 
punciation of the [rish, we eannot percetve the similitude between 
that and the Italian. Amang the few words which Mr. Carr gives 
as a spectmen of the Irish language, are several which have so-neara 
resemblance tothe French, that we are surptized he should not have 
noticed it. . For instance—heaven, ceal/: French, cie/; the devil, 
diabal: French, diable; the moon, /van: French, dune; a cottage, 
caban: French, cabane; a nightingale, rosin-ceol: French, rossignal 
Again, the sun, so/, which is the same with the Latin; as is a rose, 
rosa. 

There is great inconvenience in travelling in many parts of Ireland, 
from the want of a proper circulating medium. Paper-money (if the 
expression may be used) abounds, from the value of sixpence up- 
wards, the circulation of which is frequently limited to the village 
whence it is issued; so that travellers are sometimes stopped at a 
turnpike from having no money which the toll-keeper will take.— 
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« Bankers,” our author says, ‘ are almost 2s common as potatoes in 
the counties of Limerick, Kerry, and Cork. At a village’not far 
from Limerick, a-blacksmith issues sixpenny notes, which circulate 
in the village, and no farther. 


«¢ Inthe band of one of the militia regiments I saw a banker who had 
friled for five pounds! and, trifling as this sum is, no doubt several suf. 


fered by the petty defaulter. In short, were not the inconveniences of 


such a system greatly oppressive, and the temptation to fraud shocking, 
these aatignite bankers would furnish many a smile to the traveller as he 
wanders through the west and south-west of Ireland; but, as he values 
comfort and progressive motion, let him be careful how he receives in pty - 
ment the notes which will be offered to him.”’ 


This is an intolerable evil to which some remedy ought to be ap- 
plied. The establishment we a mint at Dublin would be the most 
effectual means of removing it; but some means ought certainly to be 
adopted, without delay. hit! the vicinity of Rathkeale our author saw 
many of the descendants of the Palatines, whos emi; grated to Ireland 
at the beginning of the last century. They are represented as a loyal, 
laborious, and respeétable race of men. * Jn the rebellion they formed 
themselves into volunteer corps, and, by essential services, “requited 
the protection which the nation had afforded to them en ‘(rogenes the 
nation for the protection which it had afforded them). “ The count 
which they inhabit has experienced great advantages from their skill 
and industry ; their cottages are built after the fashion of their own 
‘country, and are remarkably neat and clean.” If we wanted any 
proof, that the filth and wretchedness which distinguish the cottages 
of the native [rish, are the result of their own abominable idleness and 
bad habits, this instance would supply it. If they were as industrious 
as the Palatines, as orderly, and as well disposed, they wight live as 
comforgably ; indeed, Mr. Carr himself observes, ‘* the native pea- 
santry have been much improved by their society and example ;” he 
therefore admits that, circumstanced as they are, their situation is sus- 
ceptible of improvement by their own efforts; and therefore shews 
the fallacy of the assertion, that their misery is owing to the oppres- 
sion under which they labour. : 

In. a poem quoted by our author, for its beauty, no doubt, is. the 
following stanza : 


« Thy hair by beauty’s fingers spun, 
Dipt in the gleam of setting sun ; 
Sheds on thy neck, in wanton play, 
The mimic drops and pearls of day."’ 


This is quite in the Della Crusca style ; but.as it is far too subliine 
for our comprehension, it would be the height of presumption in us 
to attempt to criticise’it. ¢ 

Speaking of a Catholic school at Killarney, Mr. Carr informs us, 
that servants educated there are universally sought after; and he ad- 
duces 
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duces this as an instance * to prove that the great object of the Irish 

Government ought to be the illumination of ‘the minds of the lower 

orders, without aiming at proselytism.” Surety Mr. Carr has licie 

(as, we are sorry to observe, in too many other places), suffered his 

liberality to subdue his judgment. We do not mean to deny that 

Romanists may make as good servants as Protestants; but why, he 

cause educated at Killarney, they are to be etter, we cannot conceive, 

Romanists will never, if they can avoid it, take Protestant servants, 

and it is therefore not a little unreasonable to call on Protestants to take 

Popish servants, in preference to those of their own persuasion. When. 

ever our author adverts to religious topics, he appears (o be out of his 

depth ; and certainly he knows very little of the duty of a Protestant 

Government, if he think it forms no part of that duty t> afford all 

possible encouragement to. the faith which it professes. He seems, in- 

deed, to think it a crime in those who are placed at the head ot affairs, 

to attempt to make proselytes to that which they do, and must, believe 

to be, the true religion. If such preposterous sentintents had obtained 

at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the reformation couid never 

have taken place. He adds, “ religion, /et it embrace whatever faith 

it may, and education, must inevitably create a love of social order; 

superstition and ignorance must ever engender a spirit which is hostile 

to itr. How many years are to roll away in storm and bloodshed, be- 

fore this plain, but important truth, shall be admitted or aéted upon ?” 

We are afraid that if this truth were to be submitted to the test of ex. 

perience, to be tried by recent events, it would not appear quite so 

plain, nor so infallible, as our author seems to consider it. We wil 

simply ask him two questions, which may lead him to an investigation 

that will enable him to ascertain the validity of his own maxim. Passing 

over the inaccuracy of re/igion embracing a faith, we will ask, first, 
Whether the religion of the French, from 1789 to the present day, 

has created a love of social crder? and, secondly, Whether in the re- 

ligion.of the Church of Rome there is no superstition? In reference 

to the last question, we will just remind him, that all persons are disabled 

trom sitting in Parliament who do not, upon cath, declare that the 
leading doctrines of the Church of Rome, namely, transubstantiation, 
the invocation of the Virgin and of Saints, and the sacrifice of the 
mass, are. superstitious ad tdolatrous. Now, Mr. Carr very well 
knows, that this said Roman Catholic religion flourished, in the highest 
degree, in France, where no other religion was tolerated, aud that a 
spirit was engendered in that country, most hostile to social order.— 
He, therefore, if true to his own principle, must infer that it was 

full of superstition ; yet is it the very religion which he takes every op- 
portanity to praise, and every aticmpt to discourage which he most 
strongly deprecates. Now that we are on the subject of religion, we 
shall votice all the remaining passages in the hook which relate to it. 
In pages 406,"407, Mr. Carr gives a very brief account of the adtion 
brought by Donovan, the baker, against Mr: O’Brien, Vicar-Gene- 
tal to Dr. Coppinger, titular Bishop of Cloyne, and priest of the 
, parish 
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rish of Clonalkilty, for excommunicating him, and depriving him 
of his livelihood, all the particulars of which our readers have before 
seen in former Numbers of this Review. Mr. Carr remarks on the 
trial, in which Donovan obtained a verdict of sol. damages, that 
« je-clearly exhibits that the influence of the Catholic priest, armed 
with the terrible weapon of excommunication, is not so omnipotent 
over his flock as it is usually considered to be.”” Now, from the whole 
of this transaction, of which we obtained a much more circumstan- 
tial account than our author has given, we drew a directly opposite in- 
ference. Indeed he has omitted a very essential part of it, for, after 
this verdict, the priest had the assurance and the indecency again to 
attack Donovan in the very temple of peace, and he was literally turned 
by force out of the chapel.—** A few days aftcr the action was tried 
before Judge Day, Donovan, the plaintitt, went to mass, when, on 
entering the chapel, Father O’Brien flew into a violent rage, and ex- 
claimed against hin in the most severe language of reprobation, say- 
ing that he was a Heretic, and accursed in the eyes of God and inan. 
He said also, that he would divest ‘himself, that is, take his vestinene 
off, which he did accordingly: and that be would not say mass if 
Donovan remained inthechapel. At last, having worked up his con- 
gregation to a pitch of fanatical fury, he hallooed them at Donovan, 
whom they assaulted, and forcibly dragged out of the chapel. Father 
O’Brien was indicted for, and convicted of, this gross breach of the 
peace, at the last quarter sessions for the county ot Cork, when it was 
at the same time proved, that this insolent priest denounced from his 
altar the sister-in-law of Donovan *.” 

How Mr. Carr caine to omit this very essential part of the case, 
which he professes to state impartially, it would be difficult to know, 
if we were not fully aware that he must speak, as we have before ob- 
served, not from his personal knowledge, but froin the information of 
others. A few pages farther, he remarks :— 


** It is with uncommon satisfa¢tion that I am enabled to state, from 
indubitable autherity,’’ (no doubt the same authority whence he derived tlie 
garbled account of the dispute between Donovan and O’Brien), ‘* that, 
with an exception to the oppressive case of Donovan before stated (a so. 
hitary instauce), the Catholic Clergy in this city (Cork) and throughout 
the province, are, by their public and private virtue and deportment, emi, 
nently entitled to the thanks and edmiration of the Government. In the dis. 
charge of their high avocations, they have laboured to remove the preju- 
dices of the poor, and unenlightened Catholic, have placed his religious 
happiness on the side of his social duties, and united his faith to the re. 
pese of his country.”’ 


We heartily wish that we could subscribe to the truth of this state- 
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ment, ‘but, unfortunately, we are enabled, from authority a: Icast af - 
respectable as that from which our author derived his information, to 
give it an unequivocal contradiction. If Mr. Carr will take the trow of di 
ble to refer to that Number of our Review from which the above ex. 


tract is.caken, he will there find a letter from a freehokler of this very om 
county, which contains a number of particular facts, in opposition MM of, 
to his general assertions ; and he will plainly perceive that the case of ae 
Donovan is not “a solitary instance.” ‘The concluding sentence of I 
the article, which contains that letter, we shall quote. ale 


«¢ We have now shewn the reader the terrific effe&s of excommunication UO 
in the Romish Church, at -different periods; and the unbounded influence 40°’ 
which it gave the clergy, at all times, és exjoyed in the highest degree by the disc 
Trish priests at tTHIs time. If a Catholic priest adheres striétly to the of n 
canonical oath, which he takes at his ofdination, he must bear eternal fm latte 
‘and deep-rooted hatred to a Protestant state; for he swears ‘ to receive fm wh« 
and profess the sacred canons and general councils, particularly that of MM disc 
Trent,” which recognizes and sanétions all the impious and blasphemous {MM _ness 
dottrines of the 4th Lateran council. ‘That they do faithfully adhere tof as 1 
this oath, we have the most unquestionable proofs, by their having acted equ 
as instigators and incendiaries, in all the rebellions, which have agitated 


ver 
Ireland for above two centuries. While the mass of the Irish Roman pe 
Catholics yield implicit obedienge to their spiritual pastors, who profes ;. ;, 
such principles, we appeal to the British public, whether it will be safe acti 


to trust them with political power, or to give them an opportunity oj b 
making laws for a Protestant establishment, which they are bound to y 
subvert by che fundamental principles of their religion.’’ 


This account, from one who speaks from personal knowledge and not pro 
from hearsay, places the flaming panegyric of Mr. Carr ina very lye: 
prominent, but not a very respectable, point of view. We must here has 
observe, en passant, that one part of the eulogy but ill accords with a tho 
subsequent dotsration of our author, who, 'in page 511, speaking of M ke, 
the lower Irish generally, says, ‘* sentiments of honour have never has 
been instilled into him ; a&d a spirit of just and social pride, (of) im-f of 
provement, and (of) enterprize, have (has) never opened upon him, to | 
‘The poor Irishman looks around him, and sees a frightful void be- duc 
tween him and those who, in well-regulated communities, ought to like 
be separated from each other by those gentle shades of colouring that list 
unite the brown russet.to the rmperial purple.”—Now, if the priests al 
* have laboured to remove the prejudices of the poor and ubentighten- spt 
ed, have placed his religious happiness on the sidetof his social duties, Ch 
and united his faith to the repose of his courtry,””"—our author’s sub- thi 





sequent declaration of their character cannot be just or aceurate. ’ Bye «Ki 
placing his religious happiness on the side of his social duties (an expres joi 
sion not very correct, nor very intelligible) we must understand him of wi 
mican, that the priests have taught their-feliowers to consider-the observ the 
ance of their social duties as necessary to, their religious happiness ;,i0g ‘of 
order to teach them this, they must, in’ the first instance, have ex po 
plained to them.the nature and extent of their social duties, (inelud- sil 
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ing, we suppose, the dutics of subjects to their soveteign), and sey 
condly, must have impressed them with a conviction of the necey 
of discharging these duties in order to obtain eternal happiness, . If, 
then, this has been done, with what propriety can it be said, that 
sentiments of honour have never been instilled into them ; and a spirit 
of just and social pride and of improvement has never opened upon 
them /—- | 
In his general remarks, at the close of the volume, Mr. Carr again 
alverts to the spirit of proselytism which, he says, characterizes the 
Government of Ireland, and bestows too or three pages of declamation, 
for we cannot call it reasoning, in order to prove, as far as we can 
discover his object, the necessity of establishing Popish schools, and 
of making a provision for the Popish clergy. He thinks that the 
latter should be put onthe same footing with the Dissenting ministets, 
who receive an annual allowance from our Government. Where he 
discovered the spirit of prose/stism which gives him so much uneasi- 
ness, and why, if it existed, a Member of the Church of England, 
as we conclude Mr. Carr to be, should be alarmed at it, we are 
equally ata loss to conjecture. Certain it is, that the present Go- 
vernment of Ireland, whose /tberality and wisdom he praises without 
measure, has displayed nothing of such a spirit; and equally certain 
is it that the last viceroy afforded no emeouragement to Protestant pro- 
selytism. The latter, on the contrary, disgusted every loyal Protestant 
by his marked partiality to the Romanists ; and it is notorious that, in 
one instance, he persecuted one of the King’s best Protestant subjects, 
in order to flatter and court the Papists! The former, though less 
prone to persecution, is certainly not more disposed to make prose- 
lytes ;—Indeed, Mr. Carr himself observes, “ an Englishman who 
has never visited Ireland would perhaps be surprized to hear that Ca- 
tholic priests of high rank ;”"—-Dr. Troy, for instance, whose father 
kept a whisky shop, in one of the meanest parts of Dublin, and who 
has no rank but what he has received from the Pope, now the basest 
of Duonaparte’s minions—* are frequently honoured with invitations 
to the Castle, and are. noticed with the gracious attentions which are 
due to their charagter by the representative of majesty.” ‘This is very 
like the spirit of proselytism.! But what will possibly surprize an Eng- 
lishman more, will be. to hear, that’ the representative ‘of majesty, of 
a Protestant King, has issued his orders, to all. persons within, the 
sphere of his influence, mot to write against Popery, aud has made his 
Chaplain, a Protestant. clergymap, the herald of his pleasure, upon 
this occasion! And this representative, too, is a wig, who admires 
‘King William, annually celebrates the Revolution, and fervently 
joins in the conivivial wish that § the Princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick may never forget the ‘principles that placed ‘their aticéstors’ on 
the throne !'! !’? And what were these principles, ‘but the’ principles 
‘of resistance to Popery,-which it was the boast of the whigs to op- 
pose and to crush in every possible way! And. are. we destined 
silently to contemplate. the contradiétian and inconsistency which 
NO. XCIX. VOL. XXY. F strongly 
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‘Will no one raise the voice of honest indignation against them ; and 







strongly mark so many of the public characters of the present day! he 
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explain to the world the glaring difference between the principles which 
the profess and the practices which they pursue /—lIf so, England is 
sunk indeed ; all her spirit; all her enegy is gone; and her present 
apathy may reduce our posterity, at no very remote period, (less than 
ten centuries) to the necessity of effecting another reformation, and 
another revolution / Vhat there are circumstances in the present times 
to justify serious apprehensions for the safety of the established church, 
must be obvious to every man of. observation and reflection. | If the 
metnbers of that church, then, will not combine their efforts to aver 
the linen Meee if they will not employ the instruments which 





tem. 
a proteCting Providence has placed in their hands for repelling the und 
insidious attacks of Popery, on the one hand, and the united assaults estit 
of fanaticism and profligacy, on the other, they will be guilty of 2M wh 


most scandalous neylect of duty, and will richly deserve to lose the Mr. 
vast benefits which they at present enjoy, in the possession of a pure 
faith and’of'a Protestant King. We have now done with Mr. Carr's 
thoughts on ‘religion; on which subject we strenuously, advise him 
never more to employ his pen. 

Our author’s excursion to che celebrated Lake of Killarney, affords Th 


him an opportunity of introda@ing an anecdote of Lord Castlereagh, ber 
highly honourable to that nobleman’s humanity. 


"* In the season of 1787, as the present Lord Castlereagh, then Mr. 
Stewart, was enjoying the, pleasure of an aquatic excursion with his 
schoolfellow and friend, Mr. Sturrock, near Castle-Stewart, the seat of 
his Lordship’s father, the Earl of Londonderry, unaccompanied by any 
other person, a Violent squall of wind upset the boat, at the distance of 
two miles at least from shore. Lord Castlereagh, -who was an excellent 
swimmer, recolleéting that Mr. Sturrock could-not swim, immediately on 
the boat sinking diretted his attention to his friend, swam to him, placed 
a piece of a bieken oar under his breast, recommended him, with the most 
encouraging compostire and presence of mind, to remain as long as he 
could on this piece of timber, and when fatigued {0 turn ‘himself on his 
back; which he showed him how to effeét by placiiig himself in that posi- 
Vion. He continued swimming near his friend, occasionally: raising his 
hands, in the hope that some one might discover their perileds situation. 
Mr. Sturrock, father to the young triend af Lord Castlereagh, and Mt. 
Clealand, his Lordship’s tutor, had been looking at the boat previous t 
the squall, which they had taken shelter from in a temple in the gardens of 


Mount Stewart. Upon the storm subsiding these gentlemen quitted the 


aces immediately missed the boat, and concluded that she was lost. 
ost providentially they found in the harbour a small boat, into which 
they sprang, with feelings which it would be in vain to describe, and after 
rowing with all their vigour for a mile and a half, they at last discovered, 
as the waves rose and fell, a hat, and not far from it a hand waving; 
they redoubled their exertion, and came up to Lord Castlereagh, wie 
implored them not to mind him, but instantly to to his companion. 
« Never iitnd me,” ‘said his Lordship, * for God’s sake go to Sturrock, of 
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he will be fost; leave me; I thitk can support myself till you return.’ 
They accordingly left him, and arrived at the critical moment when his 
young friend had just risen, after sinking the first time, and seizing him 
by his hair, they drew him quite senseless. and exhausted into the boat— 
another minute, and all would have been over, ‘They then returned to 
his Lordship and rescued him also, I leave the reader to imagine the 
alternate agony and joy, which must hate charatetized the whole of this 


awful and impressive seene.”’ 


Mr. Carr, on the authority of Mr. Whitelaw, rates the population 
of Ireland at five millions; this may be accurate enouglt, but it proves 
agreat increase, which is by no means compatible with that sys- 
tematized oppression which he represents the people of [reland to labour 
under, and all its consequent misery. He is certainly incorreét in 
estimating the Romanists at two-thirds of the whole population ; 
when, by authentic ducuments, published by Drs Duigenan; to which 
Mr. Carr appears to be a perfe€t stranger, it has been made evident 
that the proportion of Romanisis to Protestants is not more than five 
to three. 

At Kilkenny our author met with a company of gentlemen Dra- 
matists, who levied contributions on the public for charitable purposes. 
These efforts of humanity drew fortly the following effusion from his 


benevolent muse. 


‘« Amid the ruins of monastic gloom, 
‘Whete Nore’s translucent waters glide along, » 
Genius and Weulth have rais’d the tasteful dome, 
Yet not alone for Fashion’s brilliant throng. 


‘¢ In. Virtue’s cause they take a nobler aim : 
’Tis theirs in sweetest harmony. to blend 
Wit with compassion, tenderness with fame : 
Pleasure the means, beneficence, the: end. 


‘© There, if the tear on beauty’s cheek appeats, 
(Form’d by the mournful*Mase’s mimic sizh), 
Fast as it falls, a kindred drop it bears, 
Mort sadly shed for genuine misery. 


** Nor, if the laaghter-loving nymph delight, 
Does the reviving transport perish there ; 

Still, still with Pity’s radiatice doubly brighe, 
Its smifes shed sunshine on the cheek of care. 


** So if Pomona’s golden fruit descend, 
‘ Shook by some breeze into the lake below 
Quick will rhe dimple which it farms extend, 
Till gll around the joyous circles flew. 


“€ Blest ‘he the teas’ning mind, the social zeal, 
That dere bids Folly from the stage retire ; 
And while it teaches us to think, to feel, 


Bids us jn tears our godlike bard admire, 
; F 2 “ Thus 
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. «~ & 


"© Thus aided, see his rescued genius spring, 
Again he pours the frenzy ot his song ; 
With every feather in his eagle's wing; 
“Once more in majesty he soars along. 


* Oft deck’d with smiles, his spirit shall explore, 
Erin! thy beauteous vales, and classic ground ; 
And every ripple of thy winding Nore, 
To him shall sweetly, as his Avon’s, sound.’* 


‘Towards the close of his book Mr. Carr delivers one of the most 
unqualified, and, truth compels us to say, one of the most wadeserved 
panegyrics that we ever read, Mr. Grattan is the. subject of it; and 
he is represented by our author, as “a great man—one of the greatest 
orators and politicians of the age.” We have no objection to have 
Mr. Grattan’s speeches and writings compared with the Letiers of 
Junius, though we think him as incapable of composing such Letters, 
as of writing “God save the King ;” but, when we see him held 
up as the first of statesmen and politicians, we feel it necessary to re- 


fresh the memory of the public, and of Mr. Carr himself, on whose 


eulogy we shall say nothing more, but request that the author will, ina 
subsequent edition, accompany it, with the following extract from the 


‘* Report from the Committee of i of the House of Lords, in Irelant, 
August 30, 1798, 


«© Evidence of Jolin Hughes, of Belfast, one of the-principal rebels : 

*¢ Whilst he was in Dublin, in April, he dined with Neilson (another 
rebel) at the Brazen Head. Next day Neilson called him up at five 
o'clock, and they went to Sweetman’s, near Judge Chamberlain’s, to 
breakfast. Sweetman was then in prison, but Neilson Kved in his house. 
Neilson took Sweetman’s carriage to Mr. Grattan’sy and brought him 
along with him, When he, Neilson, told him he had something to say 
to Mr. Grattan in private, and desired him to take a walk in the domain. 
Neilson, however, introduced him to Mr. Grattan first; and Mr. Grat.- 
tan ordered a servant to atrend him to shew him the grounds, He returned 
in zbout half an hour ;..went into Mr. Grattan’s library : Neilson and 
Grattan were then together. Grattan asked a variety of questions touch. 
ing the state of the country in thé North; how many families had beea 
driven out, and how many houses burnt by the Government or the Orange- 
men ? Grattan szid he supposed he was an United Irishman ; he said he 
was, Grattan asked him how many United Irishmen were in the pro- 
vince ; he said he reckoned 126,coo. Grattan asked how many Orange- 
men there ? He said abot 12,000. Grattan made no particular answet. 
Neilson and he left Grattan’s house about twelve im the day ; they walked 
to their carriage, which was at Enniskerry ; he asked Neilson what had 
passed between Grattan.and him,’ Neilson evaded the question, but said 
generally, that he had gone-down to Grattan to ask him whether he would 
come forward, and that he had sworn him, . That Grattan had promised 
to meet him in Dublin before the next Tuesday, He left Dublin that 
evening, and returned to Belfast. 
“ Q. You have said that you were introduced to Mr. Grattan by * 
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Carr’s Stranger in Ircland. Oy 


muel Neilson, at his house at Tinnehinch, in April last, Recolle& your. 
self, and say whether you ¢an speak wich certainty as to that fact? 

“ 4, I certainly can. About the 28th of April last T went to Mr. 
Grattan’s house, at Linnchinch, with Samucl Neilson ; on going into the 
house we were shewn into the library. Neilson introduced me to Mr. 
Grattan, and I soon after walked out, and left them alone for full half an’ 
hour. I saw a printed constitution of the United Irishmen in the room. 

« Q, Can you say that Mr, Grattan knew it to be the constitution of 
United Irishmen ? 

«© A, I can, for he asked me some questions about it. He asked me 
also a variety of questions about the state of the North. When we were 
going away [heard Mr. Grattan tell Neilson, that he would be in town 
on or before the Tuesday following; and I understood. Neilson that Mr. 
Grattan had visited him in prison, and on our return to town, Neilson 
told me that he had sworn Mr. Grattan; Neilson and I breakfasted that 
morning at the country house of Sweetman, who was then in prison, and 
went from thence to Mr, Grattan’s in Sweetman’s carriage.” 


One part of Hugles’s evidence ‘is contradicted by’another of 'the 
traitors, Net/son, who says, that hé * never did swear Mr. Grattan, 
nor had he ever said that he swore lim ;”” but he admits that he had had 
two interviews with Mr. Grattan, at Tinnehinch, in April, 1798, 
and that he “ either shewed Mr. Grattan the last constitution of the 
Society of United Irishmen, or explained it to him, and pressed him 
to come forward.” peycae , 

It ouglit to. be remembered, that Mr. Grattan ‘has never, to our 
knowledge, from that time to the present moment, contradiéted the 
testimony of either of these mea. Yet the charge which that testi- 
mony involved, was nothing ‘less than misprision of treason! ! !— 
Mr. Carr gives ten quarto pages of extracts from the speeches of this 
first of politicians; and in the next chapter are six pages of ‘extracts 
trom the speeches of Mr. Curran, 

In his’ “* genéral remarks,” alluding to the celebration of the Revo- 
lution in ‘Dublin, on the 4th of November, our author says : 


** This annual commemoration, whichI have described, ought, in my 
humble opinion, to be discontimued ; the tendency of it is to remind two- 
thirds (three-fifths) of the population of Ireland, whom it is the pro. 
fessed object of Government to conciliate and attach, that that day. was 
a day of humiliation to them ; and to make the subject as painfully intel- 
ligible as possible, the bands of the different regiments.which assist in 
military gala at this offensive ceremony, play the. following tunes—‘ The 


ere Boys haye carried the Day ; Croppies lie down; and the Boyne 
fater,’.?* 


We are rather surprized that Mr. Cart’s liberality, and his tender- 
ness for the feelings of the Romanists, does not extend a little farther, 
and lead him to propose the abolition of sundry oaths, which the Duke 
of Bedford, and all the Whigs now in office, must have taken, ex- 
pressive of abhorrence of the impious and idolatrous tenets of the 
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ORICINAL CR ITICISM. 


Chiiteh 6f Rome; and also the erasure from our Liturgy, of a cer- 
tain offensive service, read on the fifth of November. 

e have delivered our sentiments with becoming freedom on this 
book ; which a regard for truth compels us to say, is infinitely the 
worst production of Mr. Carr’s pen, whether the matier or the manner 
of it be considered. Though we have pointed out many objection. 
able statements, and many untenable positions, we have 4 no means 
extracted all the passages which are liable to censure. Instead of 

ivihg scope to his own good sense, and offering his own observations, 
author has evidently, in a variety of instances, been led away by the 
information of those to whom he had letters of introdu¢tion, and who 
have artfully contrived to make him the channel for the conveyance of 
their principles and opinions to the public. This has becn the cause 
) Bayes disappointment to us, who, having derived great pleasure 
the former publications of Mr. Carr, promised ourselves, if not 
equal, at least considerable, satisfaction from his * Stranger in Ire- 
land ;”’ a title which is, in many respeQs, particularly appropriate to 
the book. The style, too, is slovenly, and the language incorrect.— 
veral instances of these defects we have marked in transcribing the 
quotations ; and the following, in addition, will suffice to justify the 
sharge. _* Provided that Monarch would have permitted them to have 
een (to be) governed," &c, page 309. ‘ The woods of Ireland 
once abounded with wolves, which were hunted by a peculiar breed 
of dogs, now nearly extinct, called after their own names,” page 
3i2. He meansto a called after the names of the wolves, that 1s, 
wolf-dogs: and mot alter their own uames, ‘i much regretted that 
my time would not admit of my visiing, Castle Forbes, to pay my 
to..Lady Granard, another daughter of the Countess of 
oira, of to) whom, as well as of (to) her Lord, report awakened 
the strongest désire of the honour of being personally known to tiem,” 
page 436. The two last words should be omitted ;. but the construc. 
tion of the whole sentence, besides the violations of grammar which 
we have noticed, is extremely aukward. . We had marked several 
Othict passages, but these are sufficient. ~’* 
We the next time to meet Mr. Cart on ground more favours 


’ able for display of those talents, and of those attainments, with 


Which Nature and education have so bounteously endued him. 
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rticularly interesting. Tt was with great pleasure, then, that we 
opened this book to peruse accounts, not of military triumphs, and 
of conquered countries, but of the progress of those arts which tend 
to civilize and to nourish man—of the state of agriculture, and 6f 
commerce, in a country containing twenty-five millions of inhabitants, 
and looking to the British Throne for protection and encouragement. 

These ** Remarks” are divided into Six Chapters, which treat 
of the general Aspeét of Bengal—its Climate, Soil, and Inhabitants 
—Popuiation—H usbandry— Tenures of Occupants—Property in the 
Soil— Rents and Duties—Tenures of Free Lands liabie for Revenue 
—Profits of Husbandry—Imernal Commerce—Grain, Piece Goods, 
Saltpetre, aud other objeéts of exportation. 

la the Chapter on Population, the author enters mto calculations, 
the resule of which is, that the inhabitants of Bengal amount to about 
twenty-five millions. At the close of it he makes the following ree 


fletions : 


‘© The desultory speculations in ‘which we have now indulged, cannot 
avail to determine accurately the population of these provinces ; but they 
render it not improbable that it has been hitherto under-rated. Undoubt- 
edjy it is adequate to undertake greater tillage and more numerous and ex. 
tensive manufactures than now employ the labour of the Asiatic subjects 


of Great Britain ; but wanting a vent for a greater produce, they have no 


inducement for greater exertion of industry. If more produce were ob- 
tained, while no markets were open for the disposal of it, diligence would 
be unrewarded., The necessaries of life are ¢heap, the mode of living sim. 
ple ; and, though the price of labour be low, a subsistence may be earned 
without the uninterrupted application of industry. Often idle, the pea. 
sant.and manufacturer may nevertheless subsist. A few individuals might 
acquire wealth by peculiar exertion; but the nation at large can use no 
more labour than the demand of the market is found to encourage *. If 
indastry be rouzed, the present population is sufficient to bring into tillage 
the whole of the waste lands of Bengal and Bihar; and, in most distridts, 
improvement may be expected, whenever new chapnels of trade are opened 
to take off more or new produce, -Of this we are convinced: aware, 
however, that the culture does require considerable Jabour ; for, in the 
common husbandry, the land yields several crops within the year, But 
needing no manure, except for some articles (and manured for these with. 
out labour or expence), the same quantity of land should employ fewer 
hands in Bengal then in England, since the labours of the husbandman 
suffer less jnterruption from the inclemency of seasonst+, The im 
provements, 
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* « This was the case in France shortly preceding the Revolution, and 

perhaps in part accelerated that catastrophe, ; 
_ + ** Ithas been estimated, that there are 40,000,000 of cultivated acres 
in Great Britain, probably including meadows. If this computation be 
accurate, two-thirds of the area of Great Britain are productive. We 
estimate onesthird only of age and Bihar to be tilled, but this ok ex. 
4 clusive 
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rovements, which are to be expected from a better and more diligent 


usbandry, may be appreciated after reviewing the present system of agri. 
culture.’’ . 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The system of husbandry pursued in Bengal is next explained ; and 
it appears to be susceptible of very great improvement, for, at present, 
it is wonderfully defective ; not only in the mode of cultivating the 
land, but even in the instruments employed for the purpose, which 
must, as it seems to us, at once increase labour, and diminish produce, 
We are surprized that the East [India Company, who are the chartered 
sovereigns of the country, have not supplied a remedy to this evil.— 
The want of money is stated by the author as the cause of it. 


** In agricultare particularly, which is the basis of the prosperity of 
a country, the want of pecuniary funds is a bar to all imptovement.— 
While, on the contrary, the employment of money in agriculture would 
introduce large farms, and from these would flow every improvement that 
is wanted tn husbandry ; and such improvements must naturally extend 
from agriculture into every branch of arts and commerce. Without 
capital and enterprize, improvement can never be obtained. Precept will 
never inculcate a better husbandry on the humble, unenlightened peasant, 
It could not, without example, universally persuade a wealthier and 
better informed class. Positive institutions would be of as little avail. 
The legislator cannot. dire& the judgment of his subjetts ; his baSiness 
is only to be careful, lest his regulations disturb them in the pursuit of 
their true interésts. " | 
«*:In Bengal, where the revenue of the state has had the form of Jand- 
rent, the management of the public finances has a more immediate influence 
on agriculture than any other part of the administration, The system, which 
has been adopted, of withdrawing from direét interference with the occupants, 
und leaving them to rent their fields from landlords, will contribute to correct 
the abuses and evils which had formerly rendered the situation of the cul- 
tivator precarious, But not having yet: produced ‘its full effet, there is 
still occasion to revicw’ the system’ of finances, under which abuses had 
rown, and had placed the occupant in a precariéus situation, as truly 
dticonriging to agricultute as any circumstance yet noticed; for, with- 
Out an ascertained interest in the land for a sufficient term of years, ho 
persori can have an inducement to venturé his capital in husbandry.” 


This last observation. is. particularly just; and we are sorry to see 
that a'trauth so obvious in. itself, aiid .so. important in the restilts to be 
deduted from it, ‘shoald. be treated with so much: negleét, even in 
England :. where great landed proprietors, in too many places, refuse to 
grant leases to:their tenants ; by which means, they are sure to obtain 


— 





rr 


clusive of pasturage and lays or fallows, In England, it should seem, 
there are four acres of arable and meadow land for every inhabitant ; in 
Bengal, little'‘more than -one acre of tilled ground for every person. ‘The 
present population, then, is-fully adequate to the-cultivation: of ‘all land 
that is ‘now waste,” oes ? 
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léss rént for their farms, and the land cannot be properly cultivated; 
because no tenant in his senses will expend money in improvement, 
when he is liable to be turned out before he can reap the advantage of 
it. This is an evil of a most seriovs nature; originating in a despi- 
cable desire of retaining a despotic authority, alike injurious to him 
who exercises, and to him who is the object of it. 

In the fourth chapter, the different species of fenure and of occu- 
pancy are explained. But it appears to be a subject not very clearly 
understood. The tenant generally pays his rent am dind, the amount 
varying from one-third, to one-half, of the produce of the Jand. 
Among the productions of, the soil of Bengal, which are objects of 
commerce, are sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, indigo, and opium. OF 
the culture of the latter, which is stated not to be a very profitable 
crop, we have the following account. 


‘¢ Opium, it is well known, has been monopolised by Government. It 
js provided in the provinces af Bihar and Benares, and sold in Calcutta by 
public sale, For many reasons this monopoly seems less exceptionable 
than any other, It is doubtless a rational object of policy to discourage 
the internal consumption of a drug, which is so highly pernicious whea 
gmployed for intoxication, It must not, however, be concealed, that by 
the effect of the monopoly, Bihar has Jost the market of the western coun- 
tries, which formerly were thence supplied, but which now rajse as much 
as is consumed within their limits, and even furnish some opium to the 
British provinces. Nevertheless, if the first grower receive, from the 
monopolist, as equitable payment as the competition of free trade could 
afford him, the monopoly cannot be deemed a public injury; it only 
takes, for the benefit of the state, what otherwise would afford gain to.2 
few intermediate traders, | 

‘© When the drug was provided by contra@t, the price paid to the first 
grower was regulated by. the contra¢t made with Government. The con. 
tractor gave advances to such peasants as were desirous of undertaking the 
culture, and received the raw juice of poppy at the rates fixed by his 
contract. Ona medium of these rates, adverting to the quantity which 
may be estimated on each, the raw opium appears to have been bought at 
the price of one rupiya for ten sixteenths of a sér, or for one pound and a 
quarter nearly, 

‘* A Jearned and very ingenious inquirer estimated the produce of one 
acre at sixty pounds of opium ; but we think he must have been misled by 
the result of trials on very fertile land in a fortunate season. Such infor. 
mation as we have been able to obtain, has led us to estimate little more 
than four sérs or eight pounds of opjum from a bigha reduced to the stan. 
dard of four cubits of the pole, or forty yards to the rope ; and the culti. 
vator also reaps about seven sérs of seed, which may bring eight anas, if 
sold for food, or for the oil that may be expressed from it. 

«© This produce, from a plant which,requires a good soil well manured, 
is by no means equal to the produétion of similar soils whereon other va, 
luable plants are raised, At the. same time it requires more labour and 
attention ; and, in fact, that it is.less profitable is apparent from the cir- 
cumstance of the peasants pot embitioning this culture, except in a few 
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situations which are peculiarly favourable to it. In other places they 
either engage with reluctance, or froin motives very different from that 
of the expectation of profit. 

** Many cultivators obtain from the same land a crop of pot-herbs, or 
gome other early produce, before the season of sowing the poppy. It is 
reckoned a bad pra¢tice s whether it be so or not, the labour of the cul. 
ture is not dimin shed by having taken an early crop. The land must in 
either method be thoroughly broken and pulverised, for which purpose it 
most be ploughed twelve or fifteen times ; this work is succeeded by thar 
of disposing the ficld for irrigation : several weedings, a diessing of ma- 
nore, and frequent watering, employ much labour; but the most tedious 
occupation is that of gathering the opium, which, for more than a fart- 
night, employs several persons in making incisions in each capsule in the 
evening and scraping off the exuded juice in the morning. | If the greater 
labour be considered, the produce of 4 bigha of poppy, reckoned at seven 
sopiyas eight anas, is not more advantageous than the cultivation of corn: 
even computed at sixteen rupiyas, according to the estimate of produce 
above quoted, still it ig less profitable than sugar-cane and mulberry. 

*€ But, in the culture of opium, there are circumstances which may, 
and which, in some places, aétually do, render it alluring. In estimat- 
ing the medium produce, we adverted to the accidents of season, to which 
this delicate plant is particularly liable from inseéts, wind, hail, or un- 
seasonable rain. ‘The produce seldom squares with the true average, but 
commonly runs in extremes: while one cuitivator is disappointed, ano- 
ther reaps immense gain; one season does not pay the lavaur of the cul. 
turc, another, peculiarly fortunate, enriches all the cultiyators. This 
circumstance is well suited to allure man, ever confident of persona] good 
fortune. 

‘¢ The preparation of the raw opium is under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the agent or of the contra@tor, It consists in evaporating, by 
exposure to the sun, the watery particies, which are replaced by oil of 
poppy-seed, to prevent the drying of the resin. The opium is then form. 
ed into cakes, and covered with the petals of the poppy ; and, when suf. 
ficiently dried, it is packed in chests, with fragments of the capsules from 
which poppy-seeds have been thrashed out. 

“* ‘This preparation, though simple, requires expert workmen able to 
detect the many adulterations which are practised on the raw juice. The 
adulteration of prepared opium is yet more difficult ta discover, It has 
been supposed to be commoply vitiated with an extract from the leaves 
aral stalk of the poppy, and with gum of the mimosa ; other foreign ad- 
mixtures have been conjectured, such as cow-dung, gums, and resins, of 
various sorts, and parched rice, 

‘* The facility of adulterating opium, and the consequent necessity af 
precautions against such frauds, are circumstances which would justify 
the monopoly, were it even objectionable on other considerations. Ina 
free commerce, the quality might probably be more debased to the injury 
ef the export-trade."* | 


Onr author contends that a sufficiency ef tobacco «might be raised 
in Bengal for the supply of Europe. Surely this is an object well 
worthy the attention of our Government, who,.if we mistake = 

wil 
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will soon be reduced to do from necessity, what justice and sound pos 
licy should lead them to do; that is to give a decided preference to 
our own colonies over all foreign states, whether belligerent or neu- 
tral; and to open, by that means, new markets for the consumption 
of our manufactures. What is said on the subject of tobacco is too 
important to be omitted here. 


© Though it require an excellent soil, tobacco might be produced in 
the greatest abundance to supply the consumption of Europe. Raised 
cheaply, it would yield a considerable profit to the exporter upon mode. 
rate freight. Small experiments have\ been made. Of their success we 
are not accurately inforincd ; but we have reason to suppose, that the to. 
bacco of Bengal was not of the quality or had not the preparation which 
are desired by the European consumer, Yet it cannot be doubted, that, 
under the immediate dire€tion of persons sufficiently acquainted with the 
quality that is picierred in foreign markets, tobacco might be raised to 
suit them at no greater expence than in the present management: and, if 
it were provided purposely for exportation, it would be invested with a 
less advance on the Original cost, than it can have been yet procured at a 
market remote from the place of growth, after passing through the hands 
of intermediate dealers, who trade on small capitals, and who, therefore; 
need large profits. : 

“© Tobacco might be shipped at the rate of threg current rupiyas and a 
half, or (including every charge for duties and agency in Calcutta) at 
less than four current rupiyas for a man, The best tobacco bears a gteater 
but arbitary value; the worst, on the contrary, costs much less: we 
take the usual price of a middle sort, and suppose that it can be shipped 
at that rate, and that it could support a competition with the ordinary 
kinds imported into England from North America. 

** One ton, or 27 mans, at four Ct. Rs. per man, 108 














Cr. Rs. - - “ - - £10 16 o 
‘* Interest and insurance, at fifteen per centum - r1z 6 
Freight payable in England, at six pounds sterling 6600 

£18 8 6 
* Sold at thirty shillings per cwt. exclusive of 

customs and excise « £28 a2 © 
** Charges of merchandise, &c. as reckoned by | 

the India Company on other goods, at three 

per centum — ~ o - ° 14 9 . 

. OR, 
Profit ene” “ : . £816 9 





® If freight must be paid ‘at 1¢%. per ton, a loss would be sustained, 
unless the tobacco equal the best sorts that are imported from America.” 


If the redu€tion of freight from 14}. to 61. be pradticable, and such 
advantages would result from it asare here stated, in respe@ of sb 
many it & Hot @ species Of suicide, not to adopt the necessary 


means 
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means for its reduction? Sugar, too, may be-cultivated in Bengal, ta 
a still greater extent; but it Jabours under the same disadvantage, in, 
respect to the expence of importation. _ In respeét of this article, in- 
deed, more may be said, on the ground of policy, as the importation of 
it would ioterfere withthe staple produce of our West India islands, 
Siill it is a mauter deserving the most serious consideration, 


‘* Prop» Benares to Rengpar, from the borders.of Asam to those of 
Catuc,\ these it scarcely..a diseridt ia, Bengal or its dependent provinces 
wherein.the sugar-cane does not flourish. It thrives most especially in 
the provinces. of Bengres, Bihar, Rengpas, BirbhGm, Bicbwan, . aud 
Mécpipur; it is successfully cultivated in all, and there seem to be no 
other bounds: to the possible production of sugar in Bengal, than the limits 
of the demand and consequent vend of it. The growth for home-con. 
sumption and for the inland ‘trade is vast, and it only needs encourage. 
ment to equa) the demand of Europe also, 

It is cheaply produced and frogally manufaQured. Raw sugar, pre- 
pared in a mode peculiar co India, but analogous to the process of making 
muscovado, casts less than tive shillings sterling per cwt. An equal 
qoautity! of,muscovado sugar might be here made at little more than this - 

t; whereas, in the British West, Indies it-cannot be. afforded for six 
times that price. So great a disproportion will cease to appear surprising,. 
when the telative circumstances of the two countries shall have been duly 
weighed and impartially considered. . Agriculture is here conducted with: 
most frugal simplicity, ‘The necessaries of life are cheaper in India:than 
in any other commercial country, and cheaper.in Bengal than in any other 
province af India., The simplest dict and most, scanty clothing suffice to 
the peasant, and the prigo.ei labour is consequently low, Eyery inmple- 
ment used in tillage is ,proportionably cheap, and cattle are neither dear 
to the purchaser nor expensive to the owner. The preparation of sugar is 
equally simple and devoid of expense. ‘Lhe manufacture is unincumbered 
with costly works, His dwelling is a straw hut; his machinery, and 
utensils consist of a mil, constructed on the simplest plan, and. a, few 
earthen pots. In short he requires little capital, and is fully rewarded, 
with an inconsiderable adyance on the first value of the cane. 

‘© The same advantages dg not exist in the West Indies. It is worthy 
of observation, that the labour of the negro.constitutes more than three- 
fifths of the cost of sugar in Jamaica.. So that, if the West Indian planter 
were even able to substitute straw huts for his expensive buildings, or 
simple implements and earthen vessels for his intricate machinery and 
costly apparatus, still the price of labouf would be an insuperable bar to 
@ successful competition. . Independently of calculation and comparison, 
‘jt is obvious, that the labour ot a slave must be much dearer than that of 
a@ freeman, since the criginal purchase will always form a heavy charge, 
from which hired labour is exempt. Moreover, the West Indian slave 
has.no incentive for exertion ; nor can he be roused to it, by the smart of 
recent chastigement or the dread of impending punishment, : 

“¢ Slavery, indeed, is not known in Bengal. Throughout some dis. 
¢ri€ts, the labours of husbandry are executed chiefly by bond-servants. 
In certain provinces, the ploughmen are mostly slaves of the peasants for 
whom they labour; but, treated by their masters more’ like hereditary 
servants, 
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servants, 6r like mancipated hinds, than like purchased slaves, they labour 
with cheerful diligence and unforced zeal. . 

«© In some places, also, the land-holders have a claim to the servitude 

of thousands améng the inhabitants of their estates. ‘This claim, which 
¥s seldom enforced, and which in many instances is become wholly obso- 
lete, is founded en some traditional rights acquired many generations ago, 
in a state of society different fram the present: and’slaves of this des. 
cription do in faét enjoy every privilege of a freeman except the name ; 
or, at the worst, they must be considered as villains attached to the 
glebe, rather than as bendmen labouring for the sole benefit of therr 
owners. Indeed, throughout India, the relation of master and: siave-ap- 
pears to impose the duty of protection and cherishment on the master, as 
moch as that of fidelity and obedience on the slave, and theit mutual con- 
du& is consistent ‘with the sense of such an obligation; since it is:marked 
with gentleness and indulgence on the-one side, and with zeal and loyalty 
en the other. ‘ 
4 Though we admit the fact, that slaves may be found in Bengal 
among the labourers in husbandry, yet in.most provinces none but free. 
men are occupied in the business of agriculture, ‘Lhe price of their daily 
labour, when paid in money, may be justly estimated at little more than 
one aria sica, but less than two-pence sterling. In cities and large towns 
the hire of a day-labourer is, indeed, greater ; because provisions are there 
dearer, and the separation of the man from his family renders larger earn- 
ings necessary to their support: but, even in the aeighbourhood of Cal. 
cutta, men may be hired for field-labour at the rate of'two rupiyas and a 
half per mensem, which is equivalent to two-pence half-penny per diem, 
Compare this with the price of labour in the West Indies, or compare 
with ie the still cheaper hire of labour by a payment in kind, a mode 
which is customary throughout Bengal. ‘he allowance of grain, asually 
made to strong labourers, cannot be valued at more than one ana, and does 
in reality cost the husbandnitan much less. The average would scarcely ex. 
ceed'a penry half-penny. In short, -viewed in every way, labour i3 six 
times, perhaps ten times, dearer in the West Indies than in Bengal.’’ 


If the advocates for the abolition of the Slave Trade should succeed 
in their attempts, our Indian colonies will, very soon, be the ‘only 
place to which we can look, with any degree of ‘certainty; for an 
adequate supply of this useful article. Cotton is another article’ wWifich 
may be supplied, in great quantities, from Bengal; and our author is 
of opinion, that if the cotton-yarn were imported into this céuntry, 
a considerable reduction of price would be the consequences Raw 
silk is also a material object of attention to the cultivators of that coun- 
try, the mode of planting the mulberry, the leaves of which fomn ths 
food of the silk-worm, is thus accurately described. ) 


‘* To plant a new field, the waste-land is opened with the spide in the 
month of April; good soil is brought, and enough is thrown on the field 
to raise it one cubit. The ground is well broken with the plough, and 
levelled with an implement, which in form resembles a ladder, but which 
supplies the place of a harrow. The mulberry is planted in OAober ; the 
slips are cut a span long, and are thrawn into a hole and covered from the 
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sun; they are continually watered until, at the end of a fortnight, they 
begin to vegetate. They are now —— into the field, in holes 
distant a span from each other, and nearly one s ; four or five 
cuttings are placed obliquely in each hole, which ts then filled up so as to 
cover the slips with a finger of earth closely pressed down. So soon as 
the plants appear in December, or January, the field is weeded. In April, 
when they are grown to the height of a cubit, they are topped, so as to 
leave a stem one hand high ; otherwise it is thought that the leaves would 
be bitter and hard, and that the worms would refuse them. A hand-hoe. 
ing is now given, and a fortnight afterwards the leaves are ready for use, 
The plant is then cut down a little above the root, and the silk-worms 
are fed with the leaves; the field is weeded, if necessary, and another 
crop is obtained in June, and a third in July ; but the leaves only of this 
last crop are gathered, without cutting the stem, because that operation 
at so late a sedson would, it is apprehended, injure the plant. The field 
is again weeded, and a fourth crop is ready in September: after gathering 
it, the ground is ploughed four times with two ploughs, and levelled with 
the implement above-mentioned. In November, a hand-hoeing assists 
we and accelerates the best crop, which is cut in December ; this 
is followed by a hand-hoeing and weeding, and is succeeded by another 
erop in March. ‘Ihe same course recommences ; and the field, if suffi- 
ciently attended and laboured, will continue to be produttive during many 
years,”” 


The mode of feeding the worm, and of preparing ‘the silk, with 
the expence of the whole course. of management, is afterwards ex- 
plained ; by which it appears that the extended cultivation of this ob- 
jeQt of commerce would be productive of the greatest advantages. In 
support of the propriety of allowing the importation of cotton-yarn, the 


author uses the following forcible arguments. 


‘€ To a government enlightened as that is, by which British India is 
administered, it cannot be a trifling consideration to provide employment 
for the poorest classes. No public provision now exists in these provinces 
to relieve the wants of the poor and helpless. The a émployment in 

5 


which widow's and female orphans, incapacitated for field-labour by sick- 
mess or by their rank, can earn a subsistence, is by spinning, and it is 
the @oly employment to which the. females of a family can apply them- 
selves to maintain the men, if these be disqualified for labour by infirmity 
or by any other cause. To all it is a resource, which, even thongh it 
may not be absolately necessary for their subsistence, contributes, at 
least, to relieve the distresses of the poor. Their distresses are certainly 
‘great ; and among none greater than among the many decayed families 
which once enjoyed the comforts of life, These are numerous in India; 
and, whether they be entitled to the particular consideration of govern. 
ment or not, they have certainly a claim on its humanity. 

“ In this-view, it appar essential to. encou an occupation which 
is the sole resource of the.helpless poor. That such encouragement would 
supply commercial advantages to England, ;we ‘think can be also proved. 
For this arpose, it might he shewn that cotton-yamn could be im 
into England from Bengal cheaper than cotton-wug}. Large quantities of 
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finen and woollen.yarn tire admitted, duty free, from Ireland. If it be 
not considercd as injurious to the manufacturing-interest of Great-Britaia 
to permit the importation of linen and woollen-yarn, why discourage that 
of cottos-yarn from Bengal by a heavy duty, besides all the other impe- 
diments which we have so often occasion to notice ?”” 


We confess we can see no reason for the prohibition. These re- 
marks we strongly recommend to all persons who take an interest io 
the prosperity of our Asiatic commerce, as Conveying utuch useful ia- 
formation, and much wholesome advice. 
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Signs of the Times; or, A Dialogue in Verse,  8vo. Pr. 46. 1s, 6d. 
Gower and Smart, Wolverhampton; Lx »man and Co. London. 1806. 


WHEN a satirist takes up his pen in defence of the throne and the 
altar, to support their friends, and to ridicule or to lash their enemies, 
he is entitled to the gratitude of all who think that the altar and the 
throne are the safeguards of society. The bard, whose production js be- 


. fore us, has this objet in view ;-and his efforts to attain it are marked 


with spirit, ability, sense and genius. In his Preface he obsvrves ; 


*¢ Our enemies have found by experience, that the citadel is not to be 
taken by storm. They have hates changed their mode of attack, and 
are now busily employed in sapping its foundation. ‘heir efforts are di- 
rected against the three great pillars and supports of our Constitution— 
religion, morality, and obedience to the laws; well knowing that, if these 
fall, the glorious fabric will soon be humbled in the dust. The civil 

wer, armed with its own laws, and quick and decisive in its operations, 

s nearly driven its assailants from their intrenchments, ‘The more vul- 
nerable parts, are religion and morality. ‘hese are, unfortunately, con- 
sidered as mere outworks ; at least they are certainly less stri€tly guarded, 
The adulterer, the seducer of female youth, the drunkard, the sabbath. 
breaker, and the preacher of heresy and schism, meet with little or no res- 
traint; while the jealous eye of the law traces to his garret the most in- 
significant libeller of the State ; and the strong arm of justice soon brings 
him to condign punishment.” 


This is a melancholy, but, we are sorry to say, a true picture; and 
where the law is either silent or passive, it behoves the press to correct 
the evil ; it is a powerful instrument ; it has overturned one Monarchy : 
may it serve to uphold another; by timely censure of those vices in the 

highest ranks of society, which, by exciting indignation and contempt, 
instead of respeét and esteem, shake the very pillars of a State, destroy 
the cement of the fabric, and threaten its entire subversion! But it seems 
ative anly in politics and pary, while on the more essential duties of re/i- 
Gx and morals, it ig either passive and inert, or a¢tively mischievous, 

“* Through 
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‘_. sgmmewhere recorded ; but whese, memory does not at present suggest. 
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© Through the medium of the press, and by the aid of fanaticaf 


preachers, our.enemies are still endeavouring ‘to loosen the attachment of 
the people to. their religion and its ministers; and very many of those 
who are often, erroneously, styled better sort of people, are, by their 
licerttious manners, and criminal conformity, unthinkingly leagued with 
them in the closest alliance. Not only books of sci¥nce, histories, novels, 
plays, and poems, but even a treatise on farriery, abound with snecrs at 
the Bible, and with open or corticealed ridicule of its holy precepts and 
doctrines. They endeavour to discredit both the Mosaical history of the 
fall of man, and the account of ‘his redemption by our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The shield of faith will easily guard the Christian veteran 
against such attacks. But the wounds which young and inexperienced 
minds receive from them are incalculable. From them they are supplied with 
scady made witticisms and objections against Church and State: and they 
wha wete accustémed to hear and to obey, suddenly become, in their 
own estcein, of more understanding than their teachers. A pointed sarcasm 
against the Gospel, in the midst Of ‘a Smoothly flowing popular poem, or 
a high-wrought novel, strikes forcibly upow a mind that is not fixed in 
the faith : and often turns into a Very different channel ,that course in 
which the religious thoughts -had been -accustomed'to'flow. Indeed it is 


placed there for that express purpose. : 


«* Among the. baleful productions of the present age, those of the spu- 
rious Pindar hold a distinguished rank. The gross manner in which they 
have ridiculed our beloved Monatch, ought to have blasted for ever their 
claim to wit. Instead of that, every virtuous and loyal man must refleét with 
regret, that thousands, for the trifling gratification of-an ungenerous laugh, 
have given a wide circulation to the most gross scurrility against a Sove. 
reign, in whose cause, united with theit own, a whole nation is in arms.”’ 


The ‘* Dialogue * is between the bookseller and the author, the for- 


-mer deprecating all attacks upon books.as hurtful to trade; and the latter 


pointing out their wicked, ,or their mischievous, tendencies. ; Peter Pin. 
@xr’s works are the first which incar the severe lash-of our moral satirist. 


’ 


f€ NOOKSELLER,... 
*¢ But why so captious, since his lyric strains 
Are heard but seldom— % 
» { AUTHOR, 2 
‘6 —~Still his: verse. remains. 
Verse * that has pay’d as broad a way to treason, 
As Modern ¢ Justice, or Paine’s Age of Reason. 
Tho’ weak the shafts of ridicule may ‘be '*"' | 
*Guinst Reason’s regular artillery, |” 
Yet, like the reed the wily Indian spits ¢ 
From brake or bush, it poisons what it hitse 
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@té Vetie that should-tave' bees burnt by the hands of the common 
banginani By a modern Philosopher. 65 Pod 
+ *¢ ‘The eustony of blowing’ poisoned « darts) throught! hallow reeds, is 
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How sdon dors virtue sink in his esteem | 
Who makes, or sees it made, a sportive theme ? 
Teach men to laugh at God as well as Kings, 
To scorn his laws, and scoff at sacred things ; 
Soon they become, by large and rapid strides, 
A horde of Atheists and of Regicides: 
E’en smile ut Vice, you make its powers expand, 
And spread its poison thro’ a tainted land. 
Thus did the Nation’s favouring smiles infuse 
Gross impedence ; his Priapean Muse 
(For raise his merit to what pitch you will 
His was pre eminmence-in writing ill), 
Dar’d in low rhymes this, well known truth to scan, 
** A Monarch has the failings of a man.’’ 
But right or wrong to some it matters not, 
Give food for laughter, and they care not what. 
‘f BOOKSELLER. 

Has he not gain’d a never-dying name? 

‘€ AUTHOR. ; 
Yes; doom’d to endless infamy and shame, 
Still would his Muse, in lyrie strains; I ween; 
Have wreath’d lewd !aurels round his brow obscene, 
Had not brave Gifford—hear vile wits and dread ! 
Broke at one blow his goose-quill ® and his head. 
‘Thus, when the sun on some rank spot of earth, 
Gives the gross Phalius Impudicus birth ; 
A Fungus first, unheeded and unknown 
It breeds thaa humour justly styl’d its own : 
Sucden it bursts—the pointed fragments spread, 
And forth the Phallus rears its.viscous head ; 
Stronger and stronger then. its fumes exhale, 
’Till fostid vapours dance upon the gale. 
Man turns aside ; but flies, on sense intent, 
Die in the vapour and increase the scent, 
*'Till some bold hand shall break its rancorous cfown, 
And kindly knock the pablic nuisance down.’’ 


Having dismissed this poetaster, he next attacks our novel.writers, and 
other disseminators of bad principles. 


‘ 


*¢ T always scorned his lyre, 

And all that dribbling, seribbling,, petty fry, 
That crawls in prose, or hops in poetry. 

Your love-sick bards, your novel-writing misses, 
Who teach e’en babes to dream of nuptial kisses: 
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| * © For which 
loyal subject. ‘These lines evidently allude to that ‘‘ drubbing ”’ which 
Pindar seceived from the first satirist of this age. Peter has never writ. 
ten with spirit since,’’ 
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of service he has the thanks of every good man and ° 
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Oh! they’re a pest, they fly-blow in the mind 
Each virtuous thought, and leave their eggs behind 
The next warm tale,. with luscious gischiet rife, 
Hatches the spawn. and. calls ‘it into life. 

Would they, contented with their own dull sphere, 
Beyond their line no longer. interfere ; 

It might be bearable, and one might laugh 

Fo see theit volumes, meagte, cut in half, 

Where stiJted sen{ment full dress’d appears, 
Wiping, with either hand, the tender tears ; 
Puling along with blear'd and blubber’d eye 

Till the last sad catastrophe draw nigh; 

Decorous readers then are grave or gay, 

As authors make their heroine away; 

They laugh or cry, just as she chance to swing 
Her last, in hempen or in silken string. 

But my blood boils with more than common sage 
To see these paltry scribblers of the age, 

Lard their lean lines of sentiment. and rant 

With scraps of modern philosophic cant, 

F’en horse physicians *, quitting sprain and splint, 
Burst from the stable, acd rush forth. in. print ; 
From deep researches into spavins find 

God’s word a jest, and all his Prophets wind, 
one: rhymer now a Machiavel must be, 

tach Miss, a critic on-our Liturgy. 

What! must that fabric our forefathers rear’d, 
Admired thro’ ages.and yet still rever’d, 

Fall to the ground! because in tinkling song 
Some poet tells us the foundation’s wrong? 

Must we no longer, on the Gospel plan, 

Believe God’s mercies shed on fallen man, 
ae Because some Misses, scribbling for the day, 
wards ‘Too proud fo learn, and much too proud to pray, 
vey gt By modern candour and false feeling ied, 
May dare to censure what they never read,?’’ 
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Though we cannot agree with our author in the uziversality of his cen- 
sure of novels, that is, In the extension of his censure toall novels, we must 
concur with him in his chara¢ter of the generality. of modern produétions 
of that description, the sty/e and mayner of which he has very aptly deli- 
neated. 





1 A 


‘¢ Loud grdans the press with such incongruence, | 
Outraging Nwture, ‘Feeling, Virtae, ‘Sense ; : 


P= —s 


* «€ Such books as ‘the ‘one ‘here “particularly alluded to, should not be 
made public without an antidote to the.poison they contain, . The reader 
who may be desirous of a more intimate acquaintances. is: therefore re- 
ferred to the Anti-Jacobin Review for April, 1803, page 402.’ 
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Widh limping lines; éach lugging on a brother, 
Like hounds ill-coupled tugging at each othet ; 
With prose that flounces at one knows not what, 
Like nags between a canter and a trot ; 

Stuff ’d full of mysteries and hair-breadth ’scapes, 
Intrigues, adulteries, fornications, rapes, 

And scenes so big with’ giant. wonder fraught, 
You'd swear the night-mare had inspired each thought : 
Such are the horrors of each goblin’d tale, 

‘They make old Rawhead at himself turn pale * : 
Printers, compositors; and devils too, 

See, as they print, their office lamps burn blue , 
And hear (for conscience will be heard at last), 
Groans of starv’d authors howling in cach blast. 
Priests of his orgies! solely did you own 
Grim-visag’d Moloch’s God of Terror’s throne, 

In calm contempt your offspring might expire, 
This hand should help to pass them thro’ the fire : 
But since your wreaths, obscenely, will entwine 
Not Moloch’s only, but Priapus’ shrine ; 

Bold indignation shall inspire my Muse, 

And give that ardour, Nature may refuse, 

Shame on the times! that each lewd book should find 
Access so easy to the female mind ; 

Books, which so far all decency exceed, 


_ That common modesty should blush to read. 


To stop their progress what can now suffice ? 
Alas! not Argus with his hundred eyes. 

Some trusty servant will to Miss convey 

The high-wrought novel, or indecent play ; 

Or send them out, I’ve known it to be faét, 
Like Sir John Falstaff, in fonl linen pack’d. 
Who traffic thus, whate’er their bodies be, 
Have minds with little left of chastity. 

In Christian minds such books as those, I trust, 
Raise no emotion but supreme’ disgust. 

Foes of the human race! ye fiends who plan 
Schemes to accomplish what your sire began; 
Debase our men, the ruin is begun: 

Corrupt our women, and the work is done. 

For then’shall burst each social tie that binds 
The sacred union of congenial minds ; 

While Wie we tetlcn with subtile art, .. 
Supplants his country in each Briton’s Beart 5. ,. 
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Then the lewd orgies of some hell-born sprite 
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Shall stalk triumphant o’er each Christian rite : 


False td our trust, from this devoted shore 
Sha'l fy Relvgion, to returo no more, 


And in one chaos of corruption end 


The‘Heav’n-born naines of Christian, Patriot, Friend.”’ 


The danger of corrupting the. morals:of women, was very ably displayed 
in a Sermon, preached by Mr. Nogris, at Hackney, and reviewed in one 
of our former volumes, . The,illuminati of Germany) reduced the plan to 

ra€tice, and found it. succeest to the utmost of their wishes. 
cnet philosophists made great use of the women in bringing about the 
Revolution; but they were ready corrupted to their hands. 

Critics next come in for their share of our satirist’s censure. 
be a ridiculous affectatien of humility in us, one of the chief objects of 
whose work it was to expose the scandalous partiality, and unprincipled 
conduct of the critics of the day, to disclaim all pretensions to the praise 
which he bestows on our humble, hut well-intended, efforts. We feel that 
we deserve it; and therefore we shall not hesitate either to extra@ the 
18 it, or to subseribe to the justice,ot his attacks on 

eviews, some of which we have fortunately succeeded in. suppressing, 
while we have the satisfaction of knowing that we have greatly restrained 
the formerly. unbridled. profligacy and licentiousness of others, 


passage which contain 


~ &@ Fjiet fie! femember tow with rancorous hate 


They laugh'd at, sneer’d at, slander’d Church and State : 


Who wrote for either, for’ his country’s weal, 


Was doom’d the vengeance of their wrath to feel : 
E’en poets,~ doctors; lawyers, politicians, 
And, eke, the fiddlescicks of poor musicians, 


That chanc’d but yearly, in the courtly mode, 


To scrape in concert witha birth.day' ode. 


As they who hold the brush and colours paint 


What interest leads a dev'} ora suint; 

As they who objetts through claude, glasses view, 
Can turn to crimson what in fact is blue ; 

K’en so each volume varies in its hues, 

Just as your Crittos.spectacies may chuse ; 
Chramatic lenses ! tha. refract with ease 


And throw am objects justi what shade they please. 


The gaping lad fresh from the North, or South, 
Not more mistakes the gaping Bull-and-Mouth, 
‘Than he who fancies in their works to find 


** + Lie a is , ef 
Aught like the transcript 6f'an author’s mind, 


Long did shey ‘rulé witit more than iron red, 
While timid av: hors*trembled at their nod: 
E’en Pindar trembled, lest their misplac’d aid 


Should paint him virtuous*, and destroy his trade, 
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First, daring wight, the British Critic rose 
To measure pens with such a host of foes ; 
Tho’ right its tenets, tho’ well meant its zeal 
Few heed its praises, few its censures fee!, 
Since, wow and then, an All-directed blow 
Knocks down a friend in aiming at a foe. 
But when, undaunted, high above the rest, 
With Cato’s spirit, and a Briton’s breast, 
The Anti-Jacobin * display’d his banners, 
How soon the Month!y mended in its manners! 
Now fall’n its crest, now chang’d its lofty note, 
Its utmost effort is—to sncer,—muisquote ; 

Or, if it better serve the good old end, 

Point the blunt arrow of some feebler friend, 

And eke its broken feathers with an imp ; 

For bawds past sinning condescend to pimp. 
Thus have I seen'a spider, huge, belay 

Her slender cords across some natrow way, 
Where flies unnumbered fell beneath her jaw 

To cram her venom’d, swoln, insatiate maw ; 
But when some wasp wich bold’ undauated wing, 
Burst her fim web, and shew’d that he could sting, 
Slink to her hole; then just crawl out and try 
‘Yo splice a cobweb for some unarm’d fly, 

Still Orthodoxy is Ithuriel’s spear, 

It makes the Monthly’s cloven foot appear ; 
Name but a Bishop,—strait its fingers itch 

To give his Lawn a Presbyterian twitch : 

Each rhyming Deacon, or prose-writing priest 
*Scapes not without a rap or two ut least, 

Full on thy head, poor Analytical, 

The Anti-Jacobin a blow let fall: 

Yet safe thy head, for nature, ever kind, 
Crested that over with a seven-fold rind +, 

Thy gaping friends no anodyne impart ft, 

But left thee dying of a broken hearr§, » 

Sick is the Critical; sore sick;—-and mast 

With thee be suon laid side-logg in that dust 


’ 


nti —— dail. 





a — ——_ 


_ * © Besides the Anti-Jagobin and the British Critic, there are'some other 
Reviews and periodical works decidedly in favour of our Constitution in 
Church and State ; and strenuous in the support of teligion and morality ; 
such as the Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine, &c, &e,"*” 

t ‘* ExraConov,”’ : 

t ‘* In a periodical publication, of a spirit congenial to thé Analytical 
Review, it was made a matter of wonder {‘ why such a Review, rted 
by gentlemen of acknowledged learning and abilities, should docliy de. 
cline.”’.. The above information must therefore be peculiarly oratitying, 
as it fully removes.all cause for wonder.’’ 

§ ** By which disease it departed f life, A. D, 1799.” 


3 Which, 
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Which, sexton grim, Oblivion o'er each breast 
Shall throw, thrice throw, to lay your spirits to rest.” 


The bookseller, enraged at this abuse of works of every description, re. 
commends him, if he is determined to satirize, to make the stage the 
vehicle of his satire. Upon which our author exclaiuis : 


, 


— ‘© What! the play-house mend us? 
From such morality good Lord defend us ? 
Cast but an eye upon your boasted stage— 
(Who write for that will write to please the age, 
Will paint such Women as most men desire, 
Such glowing Heroes as the fair admire) 
Mark the broad grin at each unseemly tale, 
Whilst the eye sparkles underneath the veil ; 
Hear the Joud buz that speaks the applause of man, 
Mix'd with sly plaudits of the ruffling fan. ° 
With bursts of thunder when the Boxes roar, 
And the huge fabric trembles to its fluor, 
What is the object? is it virtue’s cause 
That always raises such immense applause ? 
Ts it chastisement on his impious head 
Who dares to violate the marriage bed ? 
Or yet on his who robs his Father's bank 
To hire some strumpet of superior rank ?—~ 
The rake is grac’d with every winning art, 
A polish’d manner, and ‘ extreme good heam: 
The husband leads a moping, churlish lite,— 
Perhaps, with reason, jealous af his wife. 
The spendthrift, generous, ever apt to dole 
In deeds of alms that very cash he stole. 
The Father storing thousands every year, 
Yet close, penurious, and amazing queer. 
By drawing charaéters extremely nice, 
With cobweb virtues and substautial vice, 
Painting the basband and bamboozled sire 
With awkward manners and uncouth attire, 
Does not the Drama rather strive to make 
Favourites of both the spendthrift and the rake ? 
©! virtuous patterns of your moral stage! 
©! rare examples for the rising age ! 
Whence they may learn such modern truths as these, 
Gain easy manners, be what else you please : 
O! school tor morals !.O! pure ethic college, 
Where modest women gain immodest knowledge ; 


‘Where bashtul virgins learn to grow less nice, 


And bronze their features in the blaze of vice ; = 
Fresh froin the nursery, there the blushing maid 
May see the price * of prostitution paid ; 





* « Not to mention others, there is a scene in the farce of the Citizen so 
truly disgusting, that it is wonderful @ virtuous and religious people, should 


bear a second repetition of it,” ; 
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Ogled by bullies and fat bawds, may sit 
Three hours to hear obscenity * for wit.” 


The notes at the end of the book exhibit much good sense and sound 
judgment, on religious and moral subjects; and reflect great credit on the 
author, as a man and a Christian. The anecdote respecting the novel means 
adopted for promoting the circulation of a profligate novel, is curidus, 

«© ¢ Like Sir John Falstaff, in foul linen packed.’ 

“ This was literally the case with that quintessence of senatorial wisdom 
‘the Monk.’ ‘The play-bill of a stroliing company conveys the following 
important information to the wives and daughters in the neighbourhood. 
‘ Theatre, , on Monday ‘will be presented, the Drama of the Castle 
Spectre, written Ly Mr. Lewis, M. P. author of the celelrated novel of the 
Monk, &Sc,’—Celebrated truly! Thus does one nuisance + puff off another. 
And hence the young dadies in the neighbourhood not only go to see the 
Castle Spectre, but call at the circulating library for the celebrated novel of 
the Monk. You scarcely enter a fiouse, where there are young women, 
but you see the most despicable trash, usider the denomination of a novel, 
lying upon the chimney-piece. | Whoever reads the celebrated novel of the 
Monk, written by an M. P, and at thé same time reflects that M. P. means 
a Senator, a Counsellor, a Legislator of a nation which boasts of possessing, 
in its purest form, that blessed religion which imperiously forbids all . 
proaches towards evil: —The M. P. in the present instance, must forcibly 
remind him of the adage * Monachum hen facit cucullus.’ ” 


Calista; or, a Piéture of Modern Life. A Poem, in three parts. By Luke 
Booker, LL. D, 4to, . Pe.32, 2s. Gd. Button and Son. 


MR. Booker's muse is honourably enlisted in the same service as the 
muse whose moral effusions were noticed in the preceding article. ‘The 
story of Calista is simply this. She becomes the wife of an officer who, 
compelled to go on foreign service, leaves ber at home; when she contracts 
a love for dissipation, and becomes a fashionable woman, A passion for 
gaming is soon contraéted ; she loses beyond her meaus of payment, and 
her honour discharges the debt. Ce n’ést que le premier pad qui coute. 
The guilty intercourse with her infamous seducer continues; she is soon 
prevailed on to elope with him; she quits ber children and her bome ; and 
embarks, with the villain, for Ireland. Overtaken by a storm, the vessel 
is dashed on a rock ; a boat from the neighbouring shore pushes off to its re- 
lief ;—it reaches the barren spot on which the territied passengers had landed 
tor safety ;—Calista marks its approach, and, on seeing her husband spring out 
of it, she shrieks and plunges into the sea. Her distra@ted husband ad- 
dresses her seducer—a duel ensues; the former fallsand the latter adds 
murder to the crime of adaltery. Such is the story, the basis of which, 
we lament to say, is not formed of fflitions materials. ‘The examples of 
profligate gamesters ‘first cheating, and afterwards debanching, the wives 
af their friends are, unhappily, but too numerous. A signal instance of 
such conduct is to be found among the new associates of the present pre- 
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fe “ Blasphemy and profane-swearing might be added, would the yerse 
admit,” . 
t “ Strolling Players.” 
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roier. The tale is told with a simplicity, and an energy well suited to the 
subje&t ; and many religious and moral precepts arc aptly introduced. ‘The 
following address to an adultress is particularly applicable to one of that des- 


cription whoin we have had too frequent occasion to censure, but ar cithe 
encouraged to persevere in her guilty course by the facility with wich she 
obtains alsolution, or rendered, by habit, caste to crime, and its sirelidant 


infamy, boldly stares decency out of countenance, and docs not blush to 
exultin sin. To ker we say :— 


Hence from thy country,—from detested home, 
Let pointing scorn compel thee tar to fly ; 

But net with gentle peace expect to roam : 
Go, in some cavern lay hee down. and die.” 





We do not quote, much less apply, the concluding lines of this stanza, 
because we do not think them perfectly compatible with Christian charity ;, 
and we advise the reverend author seriously to re-consider them. After 
depicting, in glowing numbers, the diretul consequences of adultery, he 
addresses hintself to his country, in which, he lameuts, that this horrible 
sin, to which, by divine authority no less 4 punishment, than exclusion 
from the Kingdom of Heaven, is annexed, bas become extremely prev: alent; 
and he accuses, and we fear with too much reason, both the press and the 
stage, of contributing largely to its growth and extension : 


“© Such mighty Albion! such the baneful crime, 
Thy nation, great in arts and arms: 
Draws down high vengeauce on thy seas and clime ;— 
Awakening in the virtuous dire alarms : 
This oft thy mated dame's unrivall’d charms 
Distains with foulest infamy and shame,— 
Breaks hoiy wediock’s bands, and deseerates its name. 


What marvel that is sear’d the pablie mind ? 
‘That beauty's cheek no soft suttusien knows 

Resulting from the soul? since uncontin’d, 
‘Lhe tide of vice—a wasting deluge! fows— 
From prostituted good the evi! grows ; 

Wide frons the press, lo! atheistic lore 

Jmbued with poison, spreads, where scripture -barm'd before. 


More wide that scenic sclhool—the attradiive stage, 

Conveys the mora} curse,—the mental bane, 
Which blast the promise of the com.ng age,— 

Blanching adaltery's and seduction’s stain 


With winning guise. Lo! Charity’s fair train, 
Follow the h: irlot or seducer vile, 


Yo sap, copaubial faith, and virtue to beguile.” 


There is but too much reason for the Bard’s complaint. That there gre 
many good and upright men, who; contenting themselves with obedience 


to such of the commands of God as relate to themselves, think their duty 


discharged ; witheut reflecting that they .are equally bound to exert all the 
means in their power for rendering others within the sphere of their influence 


equally good and pious with themselves. Of the responsibility attached 
to 
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to men in this respect, few, alas! are aware; but to such we recom- 
mend the following observations of Dr, Booker. ; 

« It is not improbable but many pious persons, (and particularly those 
possessed of power and. influence), are involved in) pubhe calami- 


ties together with the wicked, on account of their supineness, because ” 


they are content with their own individual piety,—not using restraint or 
coercion to make maukiud better, This we know was the cause of Eli's 
severe Visitations; Who, as far as concerned himself, was certainly what 
we denominate a good and pious character, but he was judged guilty of 
iniquity, because tho e whom he had under bis vuthority made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not.” 

This is a serious lesson, and a necessary ove, for there are very many 
persons of this description, who, good themselves, are too indolent to ake 
any pains to reucer others so, 


Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. By Alexander Molleson. 12mo. Pr. 222. 
Molleson. Glasgow. .800. 


SEVERAL of these essays have great merit; particularly the essay in 
prose on intuaication, and the poem, entitled ‘ the Sweets of Society.” In 
the former Mr. Molleson deplores, with great feeling, the evils of drun- 
kenness, and expatiates, with great force, on the tatal consequences of the 
commission of that sin. Knowing, as we unfortunately do, that numbers 
of literary men are much add.cted to it, we shall extract that part of the 
essay which is particularly addressed to them, in the hope that it will make 
such an impression on the minds of those who cast their eyes on these 
pages, as to produce a gradual, and, ultimately, a radical reform. 

“ Men of real learffing and genius sometimes acquire a_ habit of intoxi- 
cation ; by an intemperate use of that which they used at first only asa 
desirable recreation. When Jaborious research and tedious investigation 
have fatigued their minds, and inclined them to repose, a cheertul glass, in 
the company of agreeable friends, seems to be a most eligible and agreeable 
relaxation. Here, however, the limits of temperance and excess are so 
faintly delineated, that their minds scarcely perceive them; and the plea- 
sing delirium and dissipation ef thought, which the use of spirituous liquors 
occasions, are so alluring, after the inteljectual facultics have beeu on the 
stretch, that the temptation to intemperance becomes very great. Like the 
moth that heedlessly flutters around the taper tll it ts consumed, they en- 
joy themselves on the verge of intemperance, tll they are irresistibly en- 
tangled, and scorched in the flames of habitual intoxication. ‘lo these 
men, litthe more jis necessary to be said, than to intreat them to exert the 
powers of their mind, and weigh well all the consequences of their yielding 
to this vice, or exposing themselves to its temptatious, ‘They may perceive, 
that by such conduct they will efface, as far as lies in their power, all ves- 
liges of that heavenly image, which was at first imprest on man by his 
Creator ; that, by these means, they will lose all interest in the glorious 
rewards of the gospel, “and be subjected to its tremendous punishments ; 
for it is said in scripture, that drunkards shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God,” 

One literary character of great learning, talents, and genius has very 
lately fallen a victim to this degrading vice; and we know two others, of 
considerable emjnence, whe are strovgly addicted to it. ‘To them, and to 
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al] others who are Jed away by the same infatuation, we most strenuously 
yecommend the preceding observations. How such men can possibly open 
the scriptures, and act as if in open defiance of the precepts which they 
contain, and the denunciations which they hold forth, would be uiterly 
Wnconceivable, if we were not aware of the perverscness of the humen 
heart, which leads men to grasp at a momentary gratification, though cer- 
tain, by so doing, to incor the severest punishment ; because that panish- 
ment appears to them remote, while the gratification is present. Lament- 
able depravity! thus to risk the Jos. of eternal happiness tor ap indalgence 
at once so trifling and se degradiu: | 

« As the influence of the great is powerful, the obligation on them is 
strong, to set 9 good example before mankind; and to shew a proper ab- 
borrence of every deviation from the paths of virtue, especially ot a vice 
the effects of which are so pernicions.”"— 

Let the great, aye, and the very great, attend to this truth, which paga- 
sites may conceal or disguise, but which no human art, ingenuity, or power 
ean alter or elude. The < athor has truly said, that * drunkards shall not 
exter the Kinedam of Heaven.” "Whe passage on which this assertion is 
evidenthy founded, is to be seen in the sixth chapter of Saint Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ; in which we are expressly told that, fornieators, 
edulterers, and drunkards shall not inherit the Kingdom of God. If, then, 
there be, among the great, any who are in the h abit both of indulging in 
drunkenness, aud of committing cdudtery, let them tremble at this dreadful 
denunciation of the Apostle at their own two-fold ground of exclusion 
from the Kingdom of God! It these crimes subjected the persons commit- 
ting the: to solitary confinement for only six months, how much would 
the dread of incurring it tend to produce its suppression; yet, such is the 
depravity of our nature, that the tear of incurring the most terrible of ail 
punishments, an elvrnity of torment, fro the conte mplauon of which the 
taind recoils with horror, will not have tie same eflect. The drunkards and 
eduliterers, however, may be sure that no earthly splendour, no rank bow- 
ever elevated, no honours however brilliant, will secure them from the 
punishment which Divine Authority bas proclaimed, and which Divine 
Justice has prescribed ; it is not less certain, than it is dreadful; and dis- 
tant as the time of meeting it may now appear, a day, an hour may pro- 
duce it. 

The Sweets ef Society,” (the poem to which we before alluded), are 
traced through the two periods of infancy and youth ; :—the poetry is good 5 
and the sentiments are in strict unison with religious and virtuous, prine 


ciples. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


--——— Ze 


A Brief Examination into the Increase of the Revéntie, Commerce, and 
Navigation, of Great Britain, during the Administration of the Right Hon. 
Wilham Pitt; with Allusions to some of the Principal Eventswhich oc- 
curred in that Period, and a Sketch of Mr. Pitt's Charatier, By the 
Right Hon. George Rose, M. P. Svo. Pe. 120. 5s, Hatehard. 1806: 


HAVING fully reviewed the first part of this Tra@, (which was pub. 


lished in 1799) at the time of its appearance, we shal] confine our present 
notice 
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notice to the additional pages, which bring the various documents and cal- 
culations down to the close of the last year. In opening the concluding 
part of this most useful and valuable publication, the intelligent author 
observes : 

« Having in this and the former pamphlet traced the progressive increase 
in our Revenue, Manufactures, Commerce, and Navigation, trom 1784 
to 1799, it was once my intention to carry on the investigation in the same 
manner to the present time; but I have been prevented trom doing so by 
an apprehension that such a further detail would from its length prevent 
attention to it. I have however continued the Tables of the Revenne, &c. 
through Mr. Addington’s administration, as well as Mr. Pitt's, to the pre- 
sent ume, as highly interesting to all who are anxious for the prosperity of 
the country. It will from these be seen what the situation of the country 
was in these respects at the commencement of this year ; or in other words, 
when the present Ministers succeeded to the Government and the reader 
will be able to compare that with the state in which Mr, Pitt found it when 
he came into office. It has been shewn in the pamphlet printed in 1792, 
that when Mr. Pitt succeeded to the head of the Treasury at the end of 
December 1783, he bad it not in his power, owing to the political strug- 
gles which then prevailed, to propose any efficient measures tll the new 


Parliament met in May 1784: 
« That the income of the permanent taxes was at that ume insuffigient 


to-pay the charges upon it; of course the whole of the land aud malt taxes 
(about 2,560,0001.) was not applicable to meet the current expences of 
the country for army, navy, ordnance, miscellaneous services, &c.: 

*€ That the interest of the debt incurred in the American war, 


then just ended, was - - - - £.4,864,000 
And the taxes imposed to provide for it were so unproduc- 
tive, that the increase of revenue was only - - 1,755,000 


“ Leaving adeficiency of - = - . £. 3,109,000 





“* And in addition to the discouragement necessarily resulting from the new 
taxes being so unproductive, the funds were in a state of the utmost depres- 
sion: the three per cents which, on the peace of 1763, rose to 95]. never 
rose higher after the peace of 1793 than 6gl. and had fallen in the begin- 
ning of 1754 to 561. at which time the unfunded debt to be provided for 
amounted to 27,000,000], exclusive of 2,000,000). of \evaied deten- 
tures, 

“* Under all these disadvantages and difficulties, it is proved in the same 
pamphlet, that Mr. Pitt, in less than two years and a half from his enter- 
Ing into office, proposed to Parliament the establishment of a sinking tund 
of ove million annually, which, with the aid of a subsequent improvement 
in 1792, amounts now to more than eight millions a year ; not one shil- 
ling of which was diverted by him from the important obje¢ts tor which it 
Was established, under pressures the most serious the country ever experi- 
enced. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say, that to this measure we 
owe our existence at this time as a nation. 

** Let us next look to the unerring evidence of the state of our navi- 
Fation and commerce at the pericds of his cofing into office, and at his 


death, > 
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NAVIGATION. 1784. 1805, 
Tons. ‘Tons. 

*¢ Shipping belonging to Great Britain and her 

colonies, Ireland not included i - 15301,000 2,226,000 
‘¢ Namber of seamen employed in that shipping, 

in the merchants’ service > . - 101,870 152,642 

COMMERCE. 1784. 1806. 

‘© Imports from British colonies, and from pos. f. ‘ 

sessions in India . . . - 6,751,000 13,271,¢00 
‘¢ Ditto from [relan | * : - 1,829,990 3,010,000 
«© Ditto trom Foreign countries : - 6,573,090 13,221,00 





1784. ** Exports of British manu- 











faQures to British possessions = ~— 3,757,000 
* to Foreign countries - 73517;000 
11,274,000 
“¢ Ditto, 1804. to Brittsh posses- ‘ 
S'OnS - - - - 9,322,009 
“© Ditto to Foreipn countries - 14,613,000 235935,000 
si Ditto of Foreign merchandtz > a “ 39° 46,000 12,22 79° pe 


“ [The above are the Custom house vulua- 
tions, according to rules established more 
than a century ago. | 

‘© The real value of exports of British minufac- 


tures exported in the two periods were *18,603,000 41,068,000 
FISHERIES. 
“ Value of produce imported - —_ T 2 72°00 48 t;O00 
. | 


THE FUNDS, 


« The price of the 3 perccit. consols in a period of pro. 


; 2a;° s he sane , ga er me oh ie soe 

found peace, the | ginning of 1784, were, ” - 56% to 553 
*© In December :805, after thirteen years from the com. 

mencement of the war, with an interval of less than two /. fe 

years of tevertsh peace, 6o to. 61"? 


This state of the funds Mr. Rose partly ascribes to the increased wealth 
and prosperity of the country, and to the strict adherence to the salutary 
means adopted for the reduction, and gradual extinction, of the national 
debt. Mr. Pitt, it is well known, abolished a number of sinecure and 
patent places, and very considerably reduced the expences of collecting 
the various branches of the revenuc. He also put an end to the practice 
of purchasing public stores by contracts and commissions, which had been 
pursued by all the Ministers before him, and which, of course, gave them 
an immense influence, at the public expence. The purchases, according 
to Mr. Pitt's plan, were made by the respective boards, and on the bene- 
ficial principle of public biddings. In short, there was no scheme or ar- 
rangement, which the most ardent patriotism could suggest, or which the 
most acute, intelligent, and comprehensive mind tould devise, for pro- 
moting the interest or prosperity of his country, that was not conceived 
and carried into eficci, by this truly great and good man, We shall — 
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Mr. Rose’s sketch of his. charatter, which, very far from betraying the 
exaggerated statements of partial friendship, falls, in our estimation, 
much below the truth. As far as it goes, however, it is striétly accu. 
rate. And, indeed, no one had a better opportunity of appreciating that 
charaéter than Mr. Rose, who had the happiness and the honour of enjoying 
Mr, Pitt’s friendship and confidence for the long space oi two-and-twenty 
years. . : De " 

‘© To those who enjoyed his intimacy I might safely refer for the 
proof of his possessing those private virtues and endowments, which, 
chough they may sometimes be accounted foreign to the public character 
of a statesman, the congenial feclings of Englishmen always d:spos? them 
to regard as the best pledges of a Minister’s upright administration, 
Around these in the present case an additional justre, as weil as sacred. 
ness, has been thrown by the circumstances of his death; by the manner 
in which he met it; and by the composure, the tortitude, the resigna. 
tion, and the religion, which marked his last moments. With a manner 
somewhat reserved and distant in what might be termed his public deport. 
ment, no man was ever better qualified to gain, or more successful in 
fixing the attachment of ‘his friends, than Mr. Pitt. They saw all the 
powerful energies of his character soficned into the mest.pertect compla- 
cency and sweetness of disposition in the circles of private life, the-plea. 
sures of which no one more cheerfully enjoyed or move agreeably-pro- 
moted, when the paramount duties he conceived himcelf to owe to the 
public admitted of his mixing in them, That indignant severity with 
which he met and subdued what he considered unfounded oppositions that 
keenness of sercasm with which he repelled and withered (as it might be 
said) the powers of most of his assailants in debate, were exchanged in 
the society of his intimate friends for a kindness of heart, a gentleness of 
demeanor, and a playfulness of good humour, which no one ever witnessed 
Without interest, or participated without delight. His mind which, in 
the grasp and extent of its capacity, seized with a quickness almost intui- 
tive all the most important relations of political power and political aso- 
nomy, was not less uncommonly susceptible of al! the light and eleyant 
impressions which form the great charin of conversation to cultivated 
minds. 

‘“* This sensibility to the enjoyments of private friendship greatly en- 
hanced the sacrifice he made of every personal indulgence and comfort to a 
rigid performance of duty to the public; that duty, for the last year cf 
his life, was indeed of the most laborious and unremitting kmd. The 
strength of his attachment to his Sovereign, and the ardour of his zeal for 
the welfare of his country, led him to forego not only every p'casure and 
amusement, but almost every pause and relaxation of business neccesary to 
the preservation of /ealth, till it was too late, in a frame like his, alas! 
for the preservation of /ife// That life he sacrificed to his country, not 
certainly like another most valuable and illustrious servant of the public, 
(whose death has been deeply and universally lamented) amidst those ani- 
Mating circumstances in which the incomparable hero often ventured it ia 
battle, and at last resigned it for the most splendid of ali his unexampled 
victories ; but with that patriotic self-devotedness which looks. for a re- 


ward only in its own consciousness of right, and in its own secret sense 
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‘© The praise of virtuc, of honour, and of disinterested purity, whe. 
ther in public or private charaéter, need searcely be claimed for his mes 
mory; for those, his enemies (if he now has any, which I am unwilling 
to believe, although some are frequently endeavouring to deprectate his 
merits) wij] not venture to deny; and his country, in whose cause they 
were exercised to the last, will know how to value and record theme 
That they shonld be so valued and recorded is important on every prin. 
ciple of justice to the individual and of benefit to the community. To 
an upright Minister in Great Britain, zealous fos the interest and honour 
of his country, there is no reward of profit, emelument, or patronage, 
which can be esteemed a compensation for the labours, the privations, 
the anxieties, or the dangers of his situation: it is in the approbation of 
his Sovereign, and in the suffrage of his countrymen, added to his own 
conviction of having done every thing to deserve it, that he muse look 
tor that reward which is to console him for all the cares and troubles of 
his station; the opposition of rivals; the misrepresentation of enemies ; 
the desertion or peevishness of friends; and sometimes the mistaken cen. 
sures of the people. ’Tis the honourable ambition that looks beyond 
the present time that must create, encovrage, and support a virtuous and 
enlightened sta wsman ;—that must confer on bis mind the uprightness 
avd purity that rise above all self-advantage ; the courage that guards the 
state from foreign hostility or internal faction; the firmness that must 
oiten resist the.wishes, to ensure the safety, of the people. 

‘¢ This is the legitimate ambition of a statesman y and that Mr. Pitt 
possessed it his friends are convinced ; but he has heen sometimes accused 
{by those who, although their opposition was active and systematic, yet 
knew how to honour the man) of a less laudable and less patrtotic ambition, 
that wished ‘ to reign alone,’ to exclude from the participation of office 
and of power other men, whose counsels might have assisted him to guide - 
the country amidst its difficulties and embarrassments, or might have con. 
tributed to its safety in the hour of itsdanger. It is, however, perfeétly 
well known to some of the highest charaéters in the kingdom, that Mr. 
Pitt, after the resignation of Mr. Addington, in the summer of 1804, 
® as most anxiously desirous that Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox should form 
a part of the new Administration, and pressed their admission into office 
in that quarter, where only such earnestness could be effeétual ; conceiv- 
ing the forming a strong Government as important to the public welfare, 
aml as calculated to call torth the united talents, as well as the utmost re- 
sources of the Empire: in which endeavour he persisted till within a few 
months of his death. I am aware of the delicacy of such a statement, 
but t am bold in the certainty of its truth. My profound respett for 
thoce by whom suchaverment, if false, might be contradifted, would.not 
uffer we to make it, were it-not called for to do justite to that great 
iad virtuous statesman, whose ynrivalled qualities, both in privatevand 
in public life, will ever be in my recollection— 

‘¢ * Dum memor ipse mei, dam spiritus hos regit artus,’ ’? : 
ina Table annexed to this tra, is an estimate of the eamparative expence 
of maintaining troops, ia and ext of barracks, As so much clainout and mis- 
vepresentation were heard about the establishment of barracks, at the period 
ot their erection, it.may not be amiss to state, from this Table, that the 
expente ai a regiment of cavalry of 675 men and officers, in camp for 
169 
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160 days (the usual time) is 11,200l. ; whereas in barracks it amounts 
only to 4,1231. so that there is a saving to the public of 7,0771. in every 
regiment of cavalry. The expence of a regiment of infantry, of 726 
men, for the same period, in camp, is 3,5161.; and in barracks only 
roool. producing a saving of 2,516]. ‘be saving, in twelve regiments 
of cavairy, which must have been encamped if barracks had not been pro- 
vided for them, is$4,923!.; and in 128 regiments of infantry 321,920). 
making a total of saving, in 160 days, 406,8431. The total annxal 
saving, from the barrack establishment, is stated to be 43754091. 6s. gd. 

The perusal of this tract must afford the greatest satisfaction to every 
man who wishes well to his country. 


A Letier to the Right Hon. William Windham, ox the Defence of the Countr’, 
at the present Crisis. By Lieutenant-General Money. $8vo. Pr. 76. 
2s. 6d. Norwich printed; Egerton, London, 1806. 


GENERAL MONEY is one of those who think that an invasion oi 
this Country aay take place, and that it azay so tar suceced as that the enciny 
may secure a landing ; and he therefore is of opinion that every precaution 
which prudence can suggest should be ad/pted, with a view to avert the 
evil consequences of such an event. He first contends,’ that, should the 
enemy land, and throw up entrenchments on the coast for the defence ot 
his camp, properly supplied with artillery, it would be folly to attack 
him in such a position. And he next insists on the necessity of throwing 
up Martello towers, at proper distances, on the great roads by which he 
must approach the metropolis, in order to retard his progress, and to har- 
rass him on his march. He then insists on the necessity of forming an 
entrenched camp, for the protection of the capital, extending from Lam. 
beth, by Dulwich Hill, Pig Hill, Beckenham, and Shooter’s Hill, to 
Woolwich. ‘This, he says, would protect London, in the event of a de. 
feat of our troops by the enemy, after their landing. He offers many other 
suggestions, all subordinate to his main object, which he presses with 
great earnestness on the attention of his Maijesty’s Ministers. ‘The Ges 
neral affirms, that cavalry would be of no use in the defence of the coun. 
try, and recommends that they should be all dismounted. Without ven- 
turing an opinion ‘wpon this-subjeét, we shall merely declare our perfeét 
concurrence with him, in the propriety of adopting a dark uniform in pre. 
ference to scarlet ; im his declarations respeting the impratticability of 
concluding a peace at this time ; and in’ his notions respecting the /aure 
state of the British and French Navies: the latter we shall excraé&. 

‘** How long we may retain our decided superiority on the ocean, God 
oly knows. The vi@oryof Trafalgar has certainly tended much to con. 
firm it, but my decided opinion is, that the sooner we have a peace the 
sooner will the enemy be’ our rival in our own clement, the sea. Wirth 
all his extent of coast, and his influence’ cvet other maritime Powers, the 
creation of a navy will be-his firs object: he must be sensible that with- 
out it he cannot sadjugaie this country, as he virtually has done all the 
Powers.on the Continent, In the course of a few years of peace he will be 
able to produce three,"* (aye six) '** ships to your one, unless your peace es- 


_ tablishment equal that which you have at present. Admitting this, where 


ts the use of peace? The expence would be nearly the same, Nor cau 
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you acecJe to any terms, leaving the flotilla at Boulogne, where it ts 
the :ot,would, in three or four years, save us the trouble of destroy ing 
the flotilla at Boulogne—* and the pride ci the enemy will not submit to 
the removing it, as it would convince Europe he is nat so formidable as 
he wishes to be thought to be. It appears to me that we have no alters 
native. If we wsh to preserve our ndepe ndence, we must be an armed 
nation, anicontinue so. We can make no solid peace for the present; 
we must await evenis, and carry on a war of depredation; we must re. 
fain no conquests , but such as are of immediate importance ; we must, 
if poosibie, anginile nte the military force of the enemy in the West India 
Islands: removing such of the inhabitants as choose it, to some of our 
own Colonies, aband ming thase who remain to the mercy of the negroes, 
leaving no men stationary any where.” 

This last operation, we suspect, would be a dangerous experiment, 


A Defence of the Voluxteer System, in Opposition to Mr..Windhem's Idea of 
that Force; with Hints for its Improvement. 8v0. Pr. 68, 2s, 


Hatchard. 1806. 


NEXT to a Letter which xppeared in Mr. Rw Yorke’s Weekly Re- 
view, this is the ablest defence of the volunteer system which we have 
yet seen. Mr. Windham, notwithstanding the strength of his attachs 
ment to his own peculiar notions, and ths exireme ingenuity of his 
sophistry in support of them, will find very great difficulty in answering 
many of the arguments, and in overthrowing many of the positions ads 
vanced in this very able tract. ‘The author, however, is by no means 
blind to the defects of the system which he detends, He frankly acknow. 
ledyes them , and points out the means of curing them, He censures, 
and with «pparent justice, the conduct of many of the inspecting field 
officers, who instead of instructing the volunteers in their. duty, content 
themselves with receiving honours, which, very frequently, they are not 
entitled to, and in meking a flowery speech to the corps. ‘his, as is 
justly observed, ts noc the way to improve the discipline of the volun. 
teers. As tothe reform in the army, and the Levy en Masse, the author 
condemns both, as the vagaries of a speculative mind, pregnant with. the 
most dangerou: $s conse quences, In re spect ot the \ opuntee Ts, he savs ° 

*¢ If means are taken to ap int active and clever young men to the 
volunteer corps as oilicers, and the inspecting generals will opena widet 
Geld for their ambition, a very essential difference will very soon be dis« 
covered. I hope then to see the men taught all the duties of i ght troops, 
and to be made to understand the manner of annoying an enemy in small 
parties in an enclosed country, as well as to act with stexdit ness, and cor. 
reciness in extend. 4 lines and dee pcolunmns ; to see the oflicers have oppor- 
tunities of exerc ‘ising their activity and judgment in all the geal points of 
real service; to see a proper attention paid to the equipment and internal 
management of the COFPS 5 that they be ready upon all occasions to take 
the field, provided with every arti icle necessary to the peeereae of 
their duty, and to the preservation of their health.”” 

The following observations are very just and striking. 

ss Whatever may be said of the patriotism and loy alty of the people 
ef England, and particularly of the volunteers {and indeed it requires 4 
more 
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hore eloquent pen than mine to do them justice on that score), yet it 
must be remembered, that it is impossible to bring those feelings into 
action with full effect, without the pecuniary aid of government, ‘The bulk 
of the people of any country cannot afford to dedicate their time solely 
to patriotic pursuits : the immediate necessities of themselves and their 
families must first be provided for, before the general interests of society 
can become theif care. The man who possesses_a cottage and a garden, 
will probably have as lively an interest in their defence against foreign 
depredations, as a man who is in the enjoyment of a palace and a domain ; 
but it is only by an union of these men, that theit mutual security can be 
obtained ; the latter must administer to the absolute wants of the former, 
while engaged on their joint service. If we take from the members of 
any labouring class of society their time, we deprive them of their only 
means of living *. It is to these men, however, the country mast have 
recourse for its defence in case of invasion, At war with an enemy who 
can command the resources of a population more than four times our num- 
ber, it is preposterous to suppose we can be secure by any other means. 
—Mr. Windham even admits this necessity, enamoured as he is of 
his favourite regular army, and has recourse to the Levy en Masse.— 
It is remarkable, by the way, that this Gentleman should have no medio. 
crity in his ideas; he is always either above or below his subject; he 
scorns that happy medium which is sought after by all men of real wis. 
dom. His military plan is formed of the two extremities of his means ; 
but what man of sober judgment would quit the volunteer system, even 
at its most imperfeét state, tor an armed rabble, without leaders and with. 
out any pretensions to regularity ? But Mr. Windham must ever be dis- 
playing that versatility of genius, of which his admirers are so vain; for 
my part, I consider that versatility his greatest defect.’ 

This train of argument is pursued, at considerable length, and with 
considerable spirit. He represents Mr. Windham’s plan for arming the 
people as a mere subterfuge, never seriously intended to be carried into 
effeét, but as meant merely to dispirit the country with ‘* all popular 
modes of arming.’’ He next considers this scheme in a constitutional 
point of view, and, pertinently enough, asks : 

“© What has become of that national jealousy of a standing army which 
ought to be inherent in every Englishman? Have we forgot the basis of 
our Constitation ? Have we no recolle@tion of the struggles of our ances- 
tors to secure our civil liberties and independence against the encroach- 
ments of ambition, and the turbulence of innovation ? Where is that spirit 
fled which dictated our Bill of Rights, and which with so much care re- 
vised and amended the Militia Laws, and established that force for our 





* The advocates for the Posse Comitatus, or Levy en Masse, as our best 
means of defence, seem not to give this point sufficient consideration. It 
is impossible to call out the population of a country, even for a day, 
without paying them ; and this would be attended with no trifling expence. 
Suppose a false alarm should be given, we might have half the country to pay 
a day or two for nothing. What confusion this would create! for there 
would be no want of claimants on such an occasion, The regularity of vo- 
lunteer battalions and regiments cannot be subjeét to inconvenience of this 
nature, 
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internal defence, and as a counterpoise to the evils at ali times to be appre, 
hended from a standing army? In providing against one danger, let ys 
not create a greater ; let us avoid the fata} error of the Fyeuch nation, 


who, out of “the very materials that were to establish their indepe ndenee, 

have suffered a chain to be torged to hold them in perpetual durance.”’ 
There is certainly much that | is plausible, and not a lyttle that gg solid, in 

this argument ; and, applied to otl.crtimes and other circumstances, it would 


be unao swerable. ‘But, Vii pply, We are } laced In i peculiar situation, 
and have only a choice of evi Hi left us: threatened by such a Power a 
France, we must have a most formidable military force to oppose to her, or 
risk the loss of our independence, and even of our political existence asa 
nation, In this dilemma we have only to modify the evil, which is the 
object of our choice, in a way most consistent with the spirit of ou 
Constitution, that, while we render it as effective as may be, for the re. 
puision of foreign attacks, it may be as little prejudicial as possible to 
our domestic liberties. Whether an armed rabble be an evil of this de. 
scription, may adinit cf considerable doubt ; and certainly Opinions will 
differ, very materia ly, onthe subject. Ar extension of our militia sys. 
tem, instead of an abridgment of it, ap pears, at first sight, beste: culated 
to supply a constitutional fore +; and certainly the new reform in our army 
seems a most dange oe experiment, and the time chosen for making it 
most navepicious, \ e wish Englishmen never to lose sight of the princi- 
ple on which the veal lousy of a at inding army is founded ; but, we must 
observe, that no sober raind can be appre hchensive of the smallest danger 
trom sucha force at this perio d; when, heayen knows, the power of the 
Crown is reduced almost to ashadow! 

The author writcs with easc, temperance, and energy ; and his argu. 
ments are entitled to serious attention, 


¢ present Relations cf War and Ralitics betaveen France and Great Britain. 
Being a Reply to the Insrnattons of the French to the Disadvantage ¢ of 
the Milite ry dS carit of tbe British Natio ’ stating the Resources daidia 
from is Ghinaben avi the Motives for entertaming no Ap prehen sions 
frm the Enginy; and exemplifying by History the Hystile Disposition of the 
French toqvards cther Nations, and the Means of resisting it successfully. 
By John Andrews, LL.D. Su0. Pre. 116. Robinson. 1806. 


DR. ANDREWS enters into an hbisterteal dis quisition in order to 
prove, by the cxample of various nations ef z meiquity v, that a state may 
be, at once, commercial ond military, Indeed, 1 the fe people were 
ignorant enough to give credit to the gasconading absurdities of their 
rulers, the issue of the campaign in Eoy pt, and the recent meeting be- 
tween Generals Stuart and Regnier, would afford them lessons of sufficient 
strength and efficacy to covince them of the falsehood of those who seck 
to render us objects of conte mip! to them. This pamphlet isextremely well 
written ; the author, in his ciscussicn, shews himself well aequainted with 
histoty ; and, in his application of fatts, as well as in his deduétions from 
the various cixcumstances which he narrates, proves his ability to pro- 
fit by the knowledge which he has acquired, 
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Measures aswell as. Men: or, the Present and Future Interests of Great B ritain y 
avith a Plan for, rendering us. a Martial, as wellas a Commercial, Peaple, 
and providing a Military Force adequate ta the Exigcucies of the Empire, 
and the Security of the United Kingdom. 8vo. Pr. 218. Johnson, 1806. 


« Ouid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ?”’ 

OF all the works that have hitherto fallen under our inspection as 
Reviewers, we do not recollect one so exceptionable in every respeét, as 
that now before us. ‘he spirit of philanthropy it affects to breathe, «is 
principally shewn to our implacable enemy ; while it pretends to be deeply 
interested inthe cause of religion, it proposes to deprive its ministers of 
their rights and independence ; its zeal for the welfare of the Church of 
England, leads it to advise her to reconcile himself to the Clrrch of 
Rome; and the boasted military plan, which is innocent enough, 1s nothing 
more or less than that adopted by the Legislature in the last Session of 
Parliament. 

Luckily, however, the poison contained in the work carries its antidote 
with it, since the execution is as contemptible as the design is wicked, 
sometimes appearing like the wild ravings of frenzy, and sometimes like 
the weak effusion of imbecility. 

Now to our evidence : 

The sine gua non of this writer’s plan for peace, is the cession of Egypt 
to France, and the foundation of an Empire in Assyria by Great Britain. 
After this proposal in the introdaétion, and which is repeated several times 
in the body of the work, we meet with the following note, which we cons 
fess is beyond our powers of compreltension. 

*¢ If we will not adopt such means, and take proper measures to pro- 
cure this most desirable peace, we must be content with a bad peace. But 
it is too important not to observe, lest the latter should be our choice, 
that it would be our advantage to cede Malta even direétly to France, 
rather than to retain it ourselves, in order to prove a continual provoca- 
tion, and ground of war, as otherwise would be unavoidable. Kor the 
possession of Gibraltar, and the conquest of Minorca, or of Malta itself, 
in our future wars, would enable us to watch sufhiciently the naval pre- 
parations and the commerce of the eastern shores of France, and Spain, 
and of Italy, and the Mediterranean at large.’’ 

As an instance of this writer’s sound policy and pure patriotism, we cite 
the following proof. After having detailed one of his Utopian plans for 
ameliorating the morals and enlightening the minds of the people at large, 
he proceeds to say that one of the happy consequences of ic would be, that 

‘ A great majority of the people, instigated by influence, arts of 
government almost irresistible, and the violence of their passions, would 
never again he unanimovs in supporting a mistaken policy, which either 
was happily terminated by the battle of Austerlitz, or must necessarily 
Overthrow the British Empire.’’ 

Congenial with this is the following bold assertion : 

“« That France was not the aggressor in the infration of the treaty of 
Amiens, that such infraétion was not justified on our part by the political 
motives whioh induced it; and that the inferior and subsidiary catises 
assigned for it are of such instifficiency and invalidity, as to supersede the 
hecessity of enumerating them ; and that in particular it could answer no 
Purpose, except to inflame the mirids of our own pedple, to abuse with 
very possible device, and to the grossest extent, the French Emperor as 

H 2 a Usurper, 
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a Usurper, and the worst of men, this being a question that belonged 
entirely to the French themselves, and on which they were and are quali. 
fied in all respeéts to determine. 

‘© Our present desperate measufes and incessant Opposition to the views 
of France being continued, will at length oblige her, enabled as she is by 
her great physical strength, to form a superior naval force to that of this 
country, or at least a navy which may so far outnumber * ours, as to en. 
able her to Jand armies either in Great Britain, or in Ireland, which we 
cannot oppose. ‘This, however, is an effort that is unnatural to her, and 
which she will never attempt, if we will permit her the enjoyment of her 
rights, and the means of prosperity she may justly claim; and if we do 
not seek to wrong and oppress her by a maritime ascendancy, which we 
may always retain, provided we exercise it as seldom as possible, and 
always according to a wise system of policy.’’ 

So much for politics and patriotism, we will now hear the author on 
the subject of religion : 

«© Te will be greatly our own interest to reconcile our Church with that 
of Rome, both on account of our foresgn concerns, and the influence which 
the latter still retains in our own empire. It is even impious to oppress 
the general religion of Ireland, which may be considertd as it’s established 
and national religion: and whatever may militate against her improve- 
ment, industry, and essential interests, we at lerigth see cannot be ac. 
cepted before God; but must be didmetrically adverse to his religion, 
which, however diversified, is intended to be the proper instrument of the 
national perfection of all kingdoms, and of all people, even should they be 
mistaken most grossly in religion, and be at the same time ignorant and 
uncivilized.’ 

And again in his address to the clergy : 

** But in order that the Christian nations of Kurope may more effec- 
tually unite in promoting the progress of meltoration throughout the 
World, and influence all other religions and nations in it’s favour, you, 
my countrymen, should industriously accommodate your religious differ- 
ences with the Romish church; nay, if it were solely on account of the 
gxemplary conduct in respect of religion, which the papal court itself has 
pursucd in modern times ; in moderation, condescendence, and politeness, 
mn it’s frequent adoption of great and liberal views, and, what at least 
may show a less violent spirit of bigotry, in propagating and supporting 
it’s religious establishments by policy, rather than by it’s doétrires. 

*€ May you thus see the impiety of retaining your tythes, which ase 
now become the most fatal obstructions to industry ; and in relinquishing 
them be convinced, that yoa must infinitely augment the riches of culti- 
vation, and most effectually contribute to enlarge the revenue of the 
church !”’ 
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* «* Her navy is sure in the end to outnumber ours in a very dangerous 
manner, even if we destroy three or four fleets more in the present war. 
Let us also in time consider what advancement the naval energies of her 
subjects, the courage of whom at sea is sufficiently desperate, may receive 
in the-economical habits and improvements of the country ; in new means 
that may be devised to increase them ; in the fertile conceptions of an in- 
genious and heroic nation ; in the incessant efforts and grand views of the 
emperor; and the accession of new states of unquestionable maritime 
prowess.”=—AUTHOR, 
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We have already cited enough to shew both the folly and malignity of 
this contemptible performance, but having mentioned that hacknied theme 
of political reformers, the abolition of tythes, we just stop to remark that 
however this is varnished over by the specious pretence of agricultural 
improvement, it is obviously intended to operate solely against the pros- 
perity of the Church of England, as we never hear of any attempt either 
by threats, by persuasion, or by purchase, to prevail on the lay impro- 
priators to give up their tythes, which at Jeast must be equally detrimen- 
tal to agriculture as those in the hands of the clergy, 

Though the author’s name is not put to the book, yet from the frequent 

raises it lavishes on the works of a certain Dr, Edwards, and the great 
improbability ot two persons agreeing so exactly in the same degree and 
species of absurdity, we are inclined to attribute it to the pen of that 
gentleman. 
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A Charg- delivered to the Clergy of the Diwese of Roc hestir, in ive Year 1806, 
and published at their request. By John Law, D.D. Archdeacon ot Ro- 
‘chester, 4to. Pp. 20. Payne, 1806. 


IN plain and impressive language, well suited to the solemnity of 
the occasion, and to the character of the audience, the learned Archdeacon 
directs the attention of his reverend brethren to the two evils which most 
threaten the church in these days, the opposite extremes of infidelity and 
enthusiasm, which, like all other extremes, have a tendency to approxi- 
mation. For the benetit of Mr. Overton, and his partisans, both in and 
out of the church, we extract the following passage trom this very sev- 
sible charge. 

“Tf itshould be the endeavour of all who ‘ profess and call themselves 


‘Christians, to hold the faith in unity of spirit, and in the bond of peace,’ 


what is to be thought of the bitter revilings of those, who traduce our la. 
bours, and misrepresent our do¢trines ? Are we not engaged with them in 
the sane common cause ? And are we not alike bound with them to convert 
sinners from the error of their ways? Did we exclude either the righteousness 
which is of God by faith, or deny the atonement of our offences by means 
of the sacrifice of the Son of God, the accusations of those who arrogate 
to themselves the title of Evangelical Preachers might be more excusable. 
But while the articles of our belief fix our hopes of salvation on the very 
principles which we are said to decry, we must be strangely inconsistent, 
if we renounce the efficacy of the propitiation of the Lamb of God, 

“© Much as we differ trom some of our modern se¢tarics, and whatever 
cause we may have to lament, not only their necdless separation from us, 
but their unkind censures, we have only to counteract their zeal in with- 
drawing hearers from their religious assemblies, by persisting strictly in 
the line of duty. If we can-* approve ourselves as the ministers of God 
by pureness and knowledge,’ we shall take the most cffe¢tual means of dis_ 
arming the hostile efforts both of enthusiasm and intidclity. And however 
Opposite may be their designs, yet the attacks of the enemies to our holy 
seligion cannot be more successfully promoted, than by representing jg 
avowed and legally constituted teachers as perverting the gospel of Chri, 
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«¢ In the controversy which has been so long agitated, and which hass 
of late, been revived with peculiar earnesiness, the opinions maintained 
by the members of our church have been so ably defended, that, if sound 
reasoning and cogent argument can produce convittion, we tay assert that 
we teach ‘ the truth, as it is'in Jesus.’ While the disciples of Calyin 
have claimed the merit of exclusively adhering to the articles of our na. 
tional faith, we have happily not wanted advocates to disprove their con- 
fident boastings. Repeatedly has it been proved, and by no writer more 
fully and decidedly than by a recent preacher of the Bamptort Le€tures tn 
the University of Oxford (Dr. Laurence), that the Calvinistical notions 


_ of irresistible grace, of predestination, and election to eternal lite, and of 


such a depravity of human nature as precludes the working of any thing 
that is good, are not consonant with the sentiments of those illustrious 
men who compiled our articles, ‘Their aim was to effect union, and to 
avoid, as much as possible, all doubtful disputations. And when, for 
the sake‘of conciliation, they ventured into an explanation of the myste-. 
rious purposes ot the Almighty, they subjoined the salutary caution, 
« that we must receive the promises of God, in such wise as they be gene- 
rally set forth to us in the Holy Scripture.’”’ (See Article XVII.) To 
this sure ground of belief Christians of every denomination are ready to 
appeal : but in the positive assertion, that the framers of our religious 
code were under the influence of any peculiar printiples, recourse must be 
had to the times in which they lived, and to the doétrines which they 
expressly maintained. For the elucidation of this matter of faét, I can. 
not do better than to refer you to the writer whom I have now mentioned. 
I might do injustice to the cause, if | attempted to abbreviate his reason. 
ings ; and | should intrude too much on your patience, if | entered into 
the subject so largely as it deserves, or so minutely as to remove doubt. 
It is sufficient for our vindication, that our liturgy uniformly points out the 
freedom of the will ; that it invariably inculcates the do¢trine of universal 
redemption ; and that, though it places our ability to perform an accept- 
able service principally on the intervening assistance of the Holy Spirit, it 
Ceases not to urge the exertion of every human endeavour, We are'tar from 
denying such a depravity of human nature as inclines us toevil. We admit 
that * iw Adam all died :’ but we rejoice, both in the co-operation of hea- 
venly succovr to further our efforts; and in the assurance, that ¢ in Christ 
all shall be made alive.’ In every part of sacred history we read of 
men who pleased God by their works. When the question was proposed 
to the immediate descendant of our first parent, ‘ If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted ?’? what other inference is to be deduced from thence, 
than that the change wrought by the sin of Adam, much as it might 
reduce his primeval dignity, did not preclude his offspring from the hope 
of finding acceptance tor good works? It is absurd to suppose that these 
can be unavailing. ‘They are the surest proofs of the soundness of our 
faith, and defective as they are, and must be, as well as ineffeétual to our 
salvation, wheo rested upon wholly in themselves, without any reliance 
on the merits and mediation of our blessed Redeemer, yet are they the ne- 
cessaty accompaniments of religious belief. Admitting, as we do, that 
* there is a law in ur members warring against the law of our minds ;’ 
yet we deny that the former is so powerful, as absolutely to * bring us 
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into captivity to the law of sin.’ If vigilance be not used on our part; 
if we oppose not strenuously the adversary, who seeketh our destruction ; 
and if we supplicate not devoutly the divine grace, sin will then indeed 
havé dominion over us.’ But the very assurance, ‘ that if we resist the 
devil, he will flee from us ;’ and the injun¢tion * to work out our salya- 
tion, manifestly amply that much depends on our own exertions ; and that 
to expéét the divine assistance, without any efforts to co-operate with it, 
is a visionary conceit, calculated more to inspire unwarrantable confidence, 
than to promote either the glory of God, or the good of mankind. In 
what manner the Holy Spirit influences our a¢tions we presume not to de- 
termine. Sofficient is it torus to be assured of his concurring and effectual 
er; and if we dot earnestly pray fot this celestial guidance, we ne. 
le€t the means divinely appointed to lead us to pertection; and we do 
‘despite unto the Spiritof Grace.” But toexpeét any sudden and instan. 
taneous illumination of our minds ; or to suppose that the pardon of sin is 
instantly to be obtained, without serious and assured repentance, are asser- 
tions not warranted by the Word of God, and may lead to consequences of 
the most dangéerous nature.’’ 

We wish that arch-fanatic, Mr. Rowland Hill, and his deluded fol- 
Jowers, would seriously attend to these plain, but important truths, 
While this able divine gives such just cautions respecting the one extreme, 
he is equaliy, zealous in exhorting his reverend auditors most carefully to 
avoid the other ; and not to allow the pride of human reason to stifle the 
saving truths, and divine mysteries of the gospel. 

‘* Butin repelling the unfriendly accusations of those who are gone out 
from us, we should take especial care to avoid the justness of their cen- 
sures. If we adopt the too prevalent mode of recommending Christianity 
to the judgment of the wise reasoners of this world, by suppressing 1ts 
mysterious revelations, or by simplifying its precepts in such a manner as 
to render it a mere code of ordinary morality, we forget of what manner 
of spirit we should be. In any revelation delivered from heaven, it may 
well be supposed that there will be truths surpassing our understanding. 
In precepts relating to human conduct, we may reasonably expect a clear 
delineation of duty ; and in this respect we challenge the infidel to pro- 
duce, from all his admired writers, such a rule of life as was taught by 
Him who was ‘ despised and rejected of men,’ but who evinced himself 
to be  endued with all power from on high.’ But where the nature of 
the godhead is concerned, we in vain attempt to search it out: we are 
therefore bound to receive that explanation of it which is delivered by 
divine authority. It is the province of reason to examine into the actual 
conveyance of any asserted revelation of the will of God; and if this be 
established, it behoves the finite wisdom of man to submit implicitly to 
the doftrines that are taught, how far soever they may exceed his com- 
prehension. And if they who assume to themselves the denomination of 
rational Christians, will obje¢t to such a submission of the understanding, 
let them dispassionately inquire, whether they are not often as much 
baffled in their researches into the mode of their own existence, and into 
a variety of natural causes and effetts, as they are in their presumptuous 
attempts to understand ‘ all mysteries and all knowledge ?’ 

*€ Nothing is more common in the present days, than an undue exalta- 
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| tion of the powers of the mind. Great as they are, and efficacious .. 

1 tinguishing truth from error, yet are they limited, and are incompeten, 
ik to think of the ways of the Lord, in any other manner than in that 
i wherein He has been pleased to represent them. We are called upon 
both to believe, and to pra¢tise what he has taught ; and though in this 
Wie ce world we may be led to look more to the latter, than to the former (for 
The the good behaviour of mankind is a matter of important and general con, 
Pree? sideration), yet are we never to lose sight of the great things of the di. 
vine law. In ‘ contending earnestly for the faith’ which we have re. 
ceived, we are persuaded that we shall more effectually prevent wicked, 
ness, and encourage virtue, than by recurring ta any other dire¢tions, 
And if a love of God is to be excited, what is more likely to promote 
this, and to stimulate to every return of pious gratitude, than the decla. 
ration, that * God so loved us, as to send his only begotten Son into 
the world to be the propitiation for our sins ?”’ 
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A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, at the 

Primary Visitation of the Archdeacon of Middlesex, May 20, 1806. By 

a James Cowe, M.A. Vicar of Sunbury. 8vo. Pr. 26. Printed by 
py t Nichols. 1806. 

fe IN this discourse, the nature of the clerical office, its origin, its 


functions, and its importance ; with the duties of Christians to their lawful 
pastors, are briefly stated and duly enforced. 
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Siri@ures on Cabbett’s unmanly Observations relative to the Delicate Inves. 
tigation; and a Reply to the Answer to an Admanitory Letter, to His 
Royal Highness ; containing an Account of the true Cause why the Com- 
missioners’ Report has not yet been published, and many other Additional 


Fa&s, By the Author of an Admonitory Letter. 8vo. Pr. 32. 
Tipper and Richards, 1806, 


NOT having read Mr, Cobbett’s Observations, nor yet the Answer 
to the Admonitory Letter, we cannot enter fully into the merits of the 
question at issue hetween the different parties; we shall, therefore, con. 
fine our notice chiefly to the Additional Faéts, which our author brings 
forward. Of his Admonitory Letter we gave an ample account in our 
last Number; where we delivered our opinion of the merits of the writer, 
which certainly remains unchanged. Weaving, then, his animadversions 
on Mr. Cobbett, we come to the_following fué?. 

** Papers, purporting to be a Copy of the Report, were delivered ta 
Her Royal Highness about the time mentioned by the Morning Post of 
the 16th of August *, As this copy was not attested by the signatures of 


























* It is reported that a copy thereof was sent to the P——e of W Sy 
even so early as the middle of July; why, if this were the case, was the 
delivery of the same to his august Consost so long postponed ? 
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the Noble Commissioners, and as it was delivered most disrespeétfully by 
the Lord C—nc—l]—r’s servant (which, contrary to Mr. Cobbett’s opi- 
nion, I assert could not have been proper), Her Royal et sop con. 
ceived herself justified in doubting its authenticity ; she therefore wrote a 
letter to her Royal Uncle, wherein she inquired, if the papers she had 
received were to be considered the whole of the Report? and entreated that 
she might be furnished with an authenticated copy, at the same time hinting 
that it was her intention to publish it,’’—(an intention which we earnestly 
implore this much-injured Princess, as well for her own sake, as for the 
satisfaétion of the public, and for the promotion of justice, to execute), 
« and requesting his Royal permjssion so to do,’’—This letter, to pre. 
vent any mistake, the Lord Chancellor was requested to deliver, which he 
accordingly did ; and qwithin these few days, and not till then, a properly 
attested copy has, in consequence, been delivered ; and it was even since 
then, that some additional papers, reported to have been the original 
grounds of her accusation, were forwarded to her Royal Highness ; the 
whole are now wader the inspection of Gentlemen, highly distinguished 
for the profundity of their legal knowledge, and will, in due time, be 
given to the public, : 

Now, it is periectly evident from this statement (admitting its accuracy, 
which we have not the smallest reason to doubt), that no blame whatever 
could possibly attach to the illustrious Princess for not publishing the Re- 
port soorer. But blame, and very great blame, does attach somewhere, 
for treating the future Queen of this kingdom with such marked disrespeét, 
as to make a servant the bearer of such documents to her, ‘This is an in. 
sult which the violated dignity of the nation ought to resent most strongly. 

In his reply to Aristides, who appears to be a most contemptible an- 
tagonist, the author is very successtul. He relates some curious anecdotes 
of a certain Naval Officer (whose name has been frequently introduced in 
this disgraceful business) not very honourable to his discipline, sobriety, 
ortrath. Addressing his imbecile adversary, he says: 

“* You accuse me of slandering the Prince of Wales, whereas I have 
only admonished him how to avoid becoming the objeét of slander, You 
tell me I have produced no proof in support of my charge of apathy and 
indifference ; whereas I have in a note most clearly sated my authority, 
and I rather think the thing is too evident to require additional proof. 
You also assert that I have not pointed out, who are the persons that 
ought to be supposed the original instigators of the infamous calumny, and 
yet you condemn me tor having accused Sir — » and Lady of 
the taét. In short, your inconsistency is only exceeded by your imbecility 
—your imbecility only by your ignorance and effrontery. : 

** If you will take the trouble to read my Stri¢tures upon Mr. Cobbete, 
you may perceive how grossly you were mistaken, in supposing me totally 
ignorant of the nature of the Commissioners’ Report; in the mean time you 
may rest assured that | know sufficient to rrant my asserting (to warrant 
me in the assertion), that the amiah/e and illustrious Personage, whose con- 
duct was the subject of investigation, has been »«t scandalous/y traduced, and 
that a certain Baronet and his Lady were the chiet instigators of the in. 
guiry, which has added nothing to the honour or amiability of their cha. 
sacters, If you ask what authority I have for the latter assertion, sup. 
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yose F showld reply the Baronet’s own, would you, bold as you are in 
filsehood, venture: to contradift me? Before you do, I would at any 
rate’advise you to ask Sir , if he did not tell a Gentleman, who 
waited waited upon him very recently upon business not w///y unconnected 
With*the Apmontrory Lrerrer you have af//mpted to answer, ‘ that he 
Should have disclosed all he knew relative to the P———:s of W——s, 
three years back; had he not been advised to the contrary by one of the 
R——-] Dukes; and that what fe bad disel sed was in consequence of con. 
versations which he hed himself had with that illustrious Lady, and of 
letters he had obtained with hér signature, wich he 6 -/e« d were ge. 
wine.” By what honiuruble means, Sir —— got possession of any ge. 
Mine letters, written by her Royal Highness, it may possibly puzzle 
even your sagacity to determine.” , 

‘Phe author concludes with the assutance that the Report will now most 
certainty be published. We are happy to hear that this will be the case; 
from a conviction of the indispensable necessity of sach publication. We 
are sorry, however, to add, that we are persuaded it never Would have been 
pablished, notwithstanding such necessity, but for the animadversions 
which have appeared upon the subject. ‘This circumstance shews the im- 
portance of a free press, and the great use of it, when ably directed and 
virtuonily applied. It would be most happy for the country, if this power. 
ful instrument were as zealously employed in the service of religion and 
morals, as it is for the purposes of party and politics, 


A Pra&ical Guide for the. Light Infantry Officer: comprising valuable Ex. 
tra&s from all the mast popular Works on the Subje& ; with furthes 
Original Lufirmationy and illustrated by a Set of Plates, on an entire 
new and intelligible Plan, which simplify every Movement and Ma- 
nauvre of Light Infantry, By Captain 1. H. Cooper, Half Pay 
56th Regiment Infantry, Large 8vo. Pr. 104. Egerton. 1806, 


THIS most useful and well-written work is dedicated to Mr. Wind. 
ham, from the motive which appears in the first sentence of the Address 
to that Minister. 

*€ Str—They who recollect, with admiration and gratitude, the pro- 
phetic wisdom and masterly eloquence which distinguished your senatorial 
efforts after the Treaty of Amiens, will probably consider it a presump- 
tion in me to solicit your notice to the following humble compilation.” 

Certainly we are of the number who so recolle¢ét Mr. Windham’s admi- 
rable efforts on that memorable occasion ; and who derived from that re- 
collection a confidence that no such peace, at once so disgraceful, and so 
insecure, as that of Amiens, would be again concluded while Ae had a 
yoice in the Cabinct, though. rhat confidence, we must confess, has been 
considerably shaken. by recent events; awe, assuredly, do not consider 
Captain Cooper, nor, we are persuaded, will Mr. Windham consider 
him, as guilty of the smallest presumption, in dedicating his book to such 
a patron, For it is a book eminently calculated, by its simplicity and 
clearness of arrangement, as well as by the accuracy and fullness of the 
information which it contains, to be eminently useful in improving the 
e discipline 
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discipline of a most valuable part of the British Army. In his Preface 
the author thas explains the design of his work : 

© The principal design of the following sheets is to exhibit and com- 

ress, for the benefit of the British Volunteers, the whole system of 
Light Infantry Maheeuvres, as they are practised by single companits.— 
It may be said, perhaps, that enough has already been published. Bur as 
the author is acquainred with no writer on the subject, whose instru€tions 
are not capable of improvement, and as he has collected and arranged all the 
opinions which sre scattered through preceding publications, he hopes 
that the British Volunteers, and the Light Intantry In general, will ac. 
cept the good intention of an attempt to bring shout what ezn never be. 
come pertect, uncil authority ‘has established a general rule for the ma- 
neavring of Light Infantry. 3 an 
* # * * * * * * * & « 

« ‘She author has in these sheets adopted the most stmple plan, pro. 
ceeding step by step, from the very telling off of the company, to the 
maneuvring and skirmishing ; paying due regard to the regulations pub. 
lished by authority, and to the opinions of the best military writers, 
wherever they appeared applicable to his subjeét. Bet as many diffical. 
ties may perplex the military student, and the written instructions may 
prove unintelligibie to him, without farther assistance, a set of PLATES 
has'been prepared with great pains and attention, which it is hoped will 
render the whole perteétly easy and clear.’’ 

We have never yet seen any plates so well calculated for the purpose 
of explanation, as those in this book, which are so ably executed, and so 
extremely simple and plain, as to be intelligible by the commonest un- 
derstanding. In the ‘ Introduction’? the author gives an historical 
sketch of the origin and use of light troops. He speaks of “a brigade 
of light ixfantry, consisting of forse artillery, two troops of light horse, 
&e.’’ This may, possibly, be strictly techvica/; but it involves, in the 
eve of a common reader, a glaring contradi¢tion. Horse may be attached 
to, or serve with, a brigade of foot, but it cannot forma part of it, be- 
cause then, it could no longer, with any attention to propriety of lan- 
guage, be termed a brigade of foot, or infantry. 

This Practical Guide cannot fail to be of great service to those for 
whose use it is principally intended, 


Observations on the Milder, suggested by the Queries of Mr, Arthur Young. 
By John Egremont, Esq. 8vo. Pr. 36. Hatchard. 1806, 


THE indefatigable Seerctary to the Board of Agriculture proposed, 
it seems, the following dozen queries to the farmers, we beg pardon, the 
agriculturists, of the country. 

“€ +, What soils have yielded the crops most affected by the mildew ? 
—z. Have early or late sown crops suffered the most ?—3. What situa. 
tions have been most exposed to it? high and wemtilated ones, or low and 
sheltered vales?—4, Have thin or richly sown crops escaped the best 2 
and thin or thick, from other circumstances, drilling, red-worm, &c. ?— 
5. Has the use of old or new seed been attended with any effeét?”°— 
Yes, the effect of producing a crop most certainly. ‘The question, as it 
ow stands, is imperfect and unintelligible. ‘ 6, Have crops on fallows, 
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or layers, escaped the best??? We know what /ay, or, more properly, 
dey, means very well, and that is the word which the Secretary should 
have used. Layer signifies a different thing. If agricudturists chuse to 
employ a language peculiar to themselves, they ought, at least, to sup. 
ply their readers with a Géssary. But, if they mean to assume a right of 
altering any part of the English language, we shal] take leave io deny 
the existence of any such prerogative in their most learned body.—‘* 7, 
Has manuring, whether by lime, dung, fold-yard, &c. had any effect ?” 
This question, like the filth, is defective; to manure by a fold_yard, is 
a new mode of manuring ; to manure with the produce, or contents of a 
fold-yard, we should have clearly understood; but the expression, we 
should suppose, would have been so plain and intelligible, as to be beneath 
the dignity of a dignified agriculturist.—‘* 8. Have you made any ob. 
servations on the barberry, as locally affecting wheat?—g. Has there 
been any difference from the sort of wheat sown, bearded, white, spring, 
&c. ?—10, Has early cutting been found useful? and how early in point 
of the milk being coagulated ?—11. What proportion, in your opinion, 
does the late crop (in 1804) bear to a common average produce ?—12. 
If, from your observations, you conceive the cause to be atmospheric, of 
what sort, late frosts, fogs, severe or open winters ?’’ We think that 
the Secretary might, like the baker with his rolls, have given thirteen to 
the dozen of his questions, by adding—In what stage of its growth is 
wheat most affeéted, or most liable to be affected, by the mildew ? 

In his answer to these queries, Mr. Egremont, as far as we can colleét 
his opinion from his words, says, that the soil ast liable to have its 
crops affected by mildew is a clayey soil, and that most liable, a peat or 
moor; that early sowing is preterable to date; that situation is of little con. 
sequence ; that rhix sown crops are least affected ; that the mode of sow. 
ing makes no difference ; that one seed is not more likely to be affeéted by 
the mildew than another ; that fadiaw crops have been most injured; that 
the nature of the manure is indifferent ; (indeed this question appears to 
pa a Yc ridiculous, as well as the next, respe¢ting the darberry ) ; that 
avhite wheat is the soonest affected, red later, and bearded the last; that 
the crop of 1804 was about half an average crop; (here we cannot but point 
out the necessity of specifically declaring what 1s meant by an average 
crop, whether two, three, or four quarters per acre), and, lastly, that 
the cause of the mildew is, what we should have supposed no one could 
possibly ey atmospheric. 

We have sifted these opinions out of a mass of philosophical observations 
upon vegetable irritability, stimuli, &c. the nature and temperature of 
soils ; Darwin’s Phytologia, with high-fiown compliments to that emi- 
nent writer of beautiful and sublime nonsense, &c. &c. all conveyed in 
such bombastic language, as, we will venture to assert, to be utterly 
unintelligible by any one farmer (properly so called) in the United 
Kingdom. To agricultural smprovements, in the true signification of the 
word, we are decided friends; but a multiplicity of questions, many of 
them needless, and some ridiculous ; laboured essays, and abstruse disqui- 
sitions, are not, in our opinion, likely to produce them, nor indeed to 
serve any one purpose of practical utility, 
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An Historical Account of Corsham House, in Wiltshire ; the Seat of Paul Cobb 
Methuen, Esq. with a Catalogue of bis cele brated Colle&ion of Pifures. 
Dedicated to the Patrins of the British Institutiin; and embracing a concise 
Historical Essay on the Fine Arts, With a brief Account of the different 
Schools, and a Review of the progressive state of the Arts in England, 
Also, Biographical Sketches of the Artists whose Works constitute this Collec. 
tim. By John Britton, Embellished with a View of the House. 
Small 8vo. Pr. 108. 5s. Barrett, Bath; Longman & Co. London, 
1806. 

FOR the composition of such an account as this, an artist is certainly 
better qualified than any other person; and Mr. Britton, with his usual 
ability, has contrived to render it instructive as well as interesting. ‘The 
dedication, to the patrons of an institution formed for the express purpose 
of affording encouragement to the genius and talents of British artists, is 
peculiarly appropriate. And the brief Essay on the Fine Arts will prove 
an acceptable addition to the frequenters of Corsham House, or to those 
who wish to acquire a knowledge of its famous collection of pictures, 
without the trouble of visiting the place. 


A Letter to Lord Porchester, on the Degraded State of the English Clergy. 8vo. 
Pr.24. Bell. 1806. 


THE writer of this letter professes to be a friend to the clergy, and 
in thac character he pleads their cause, against what he conceives to be an 
‘‘ apparently systematic plan for their degradation.’’ And, as proofs of 
the existence of such a plan, he adduces some late legislative regulations 
for the purpose of increasing the salaries of curates, for excluding the clergy 
from sitting in the House of Commons, and for enforcing residence. 
These he represents, in strong and impassioned language, as intolerable 
gtievances, as exertions of tyranny, on the one hand, and as badges of 
slavery, on the other. ‘* New fetters,’’ and ‘ abjeét criminals,’’ are 
expressions applied to the laws adverted to, and to the clergy who were 
the objects of them. As to the policy of the act for regulating the pay 
ment of curates, a difference of opinion may fairly be entertained by the 
warmest friends of the church, and of the clergy. But we must be allowed 
to think, chat the intemperate and unwarrantable language of this their 
professed advocate, is calculated to disgrace them much more than the re. 
gulations which he so severely reprobates. For our part, we do not ad. 
mit the trath of his proposition, that the clergy were entitled by law to sit 
in the Lower House, betore Mr. Addington’s a¢t of exclusion ; and most 
certainly we do not think that the cause of religion would be served by 
clerical representatives. As to residence, the necessity of enforcing it, 
with very particular exceptigns, is to us so selfsevident a proposition, that 
1t would be a waste of time seriously to discuss it; and in what our author 
has said _ this topic, his arguments are as weak as his language is 
strong. The minister who holds a living, has undertaken the sacred 
trust of the care of the souls of his parishioners; a trust to which a most 
awful and weighty responsibility attaches; and how he can conscien- 
Uiously delegate such a trust to another, we profess our inability to con. 
ceive. Having observed that the language of this writer is disgraceful 
to the clergy, it is necessary to produce an instance of it. Arguing 
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against the Curate’s Act, he remarks; ‘* They (the me clergy) aré 
to be denied the humble privilege, which every other Enelishiman enjoysy 
which the lowest tracesman possesses, of em! shying a jowreey man, NOt as 
terms specified by the jegislarure, but as a compact at od tree — ae 


arty. The clergyman is told,”’ (by this writer, certainly by nobody 
else) ‘that he is such a dishonest, immoral, Aacitiows character, so in. 


, 


eapab! ¢ of being truste ‘din the simplest of ail barg ins;?? &ce. This strain 
of violence and perversion pervades nearly the whole of the peanphtet. 
Towards the end of it he tells us : The late act for imposing residence 
is said already to have had an ex: aia ‘effect on the students in both our 
universities. A large portion of these, whow-re previnw isly intended for 
the ecclesiastici] profession, have hhenak back with disgust at «the dis. 
gracetul manacles which have seen forged tor its unhappy votaries.” 
It this be an accurate statement, however seriously we may lemenr a di- 
minution of the number of clerical students, we cannot consider the 
church as having any reason. to deplore the loss of such candidates for 
holy orders as these. He lavishes the most fulsome adulation which 
we ever met with, on the present Chancellor* ; praises him for his con. 
tempt of ceremony, in other words, for the slovenliness of his dress, 
and piously exhorts the Bishops to follow his example. Phis pam. 
paler, like the ministry which it panegyrisess fs hig with professions, 
burt little in performance, It displays very little of that Awaility which 
the gospel so strenuously inculcates, and too much of that aversion 
from restraint, and of that sptric of insubordination, which are repug- 
nant to the principles of the Christian religion. 
The Principles and Regulstions of Tranquillity; an Tustitutin opnmeoegeell ti the 
Metr } lis, for CNCIUT ACH se a yotrew aneey. Tt dustrisus ar dp rudent Individual 
iv the vartius Classes of th ominunity, to seal fr thr mselves, b; ‘he 
payment of small WW rekl Sun Sy in suc h a wayas sha HM esusnure to cach Cone 
tributor, or to bis Wid.w and C! er, the be wefit of his mun Ee nomy ; for 
rectving the Savings of Youth Y} ‘hath sexes, and ‘returning the same at the 
hive of Mé miage, Wh b duterest and prop rtionate Premiz M$ thereupoit 5 fr 
enabling Parents, A y Ra e payment of Small Sums at th» Birth of their Chl. 
dre, 4 abrend Endowments for them at the age of trventy-one years; and 
also, for other Uscful and Im porta t Purposes 3 por nF rly _s roweed: 
tratizg and applying the exertions of the Libe ays to the benefit of the 


Andig ut, soves io prevent _ UI WAT 2, from} claimt > the "pastor 
(jre n i abr iM z, therr b- HOCDERCE an fthasd effecting th ae rAnel abslitic " f 
the Poor’ 5 Fa hg? Est: if arucrease sth é Com urls of the Poor. y Joh D Bone 


Aathor of an ‘* Outline for Reducing the Poor’s am &c. in a 
Retter to the Right Hon. George Ros ce, MF.” “Sto. Pr. ‘224. 
3s. Od. Asperne. 1806. 


THIS proposed institution, as the copious title-page of the tra& 
before us evinces, embraces a number of objecis gi considerable im- 
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* Ler it not be supposed, that in thus censuring disgusting flattery, we 
are blind to the real merits of Lord Erskine. ‘No: we readily admit, 
that in all his judicial conduét, as Chancellor, he has discharged his 
duiy, ably, uprighily, and conscientiously. 
portance, 
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portance. The poor’s rate we have long considered as an evil of vast 
magnitude, and so rapid in its growth, as absolutely to threaten the 
country with ruin. Any rational plan, therefore, proposing to cffect its 
suppression, is entitled to the serious attention of every inhabitant of. this 
kingdom. How far the plan here suggested is calculated to produce 59 
desirable an effect, it would be presumption in us to decide, without 
much, very much, more consideration than it is in our power to bestew 
on it. ‘Thus, after an attentiye perusal of it, we have discovered nothing 
objectionable in it, and much indeed to recommend ir, not only to notice, 
but to adoption. We heartily wish that all the funds of all the benefit 
societies in the metropolis and its vicinity, were transferred to this insti. 
tution, from a conviction that they would be more faithfully «dininistered 
and rendered infinitely more productive to the members. ‘It would, we 
are persuaded, very “much contribute to the success of this plan, if a table 
of contributions and advantages were ready for delivery ; specifying, 
amongst other things, what specific sum, or annual contribution, would 
be requisite (beginning with the birth of the child, and proceeding to 
different ages, from six months to six years of age), to secure to it, on 
its attainment to the age of twenty-one, any other given sum; what 
gross sum, or annual contribution, a man should give, at different ages, 
trom twenty-one to fifty, to secure to his widow a given sum, of 
a life-annuity, at bis death; with other calculations, that persons digs 
posed to subscribe might perceive, at first sight, what advantages they 
had to expect. It is but little to say in its favour, that it ds much the 
best, most comprehensive, and most rational plan that we have seen; 
and we heartily wish it all possible success. 


Italy and England, each in Que of their Children, Pr. 26. 28. Clarke. 
1802. 


UNDER this affected and enigmatical title, we have twenty-six 
pages on the similitude of character of Shakespear and Michael Angelo. 
We have for many years laboured in our critical vocation, we have exa- 
mined books of all ages, and of all nations ; but, after mature conside. 
ration, we find nothing that can-rival this little anonymous publication. 
We are surprized that it is anonymous, for the man who could write in a 
way so exquisitely absurd, must esteem himself the first of human writers. 

He thus commences his flight, and at once soars above all mortal ken. 

** Among the various modern ages, whose monuments have been sculp- 
tured by a centenary graver, thus poising under our eyes their titles de- 
prived of an epitaph, there is one age which | revere for its marked cha- 
ratter, and before which I bow my: head with a degree of homage.’’— 
This means, we imagine, that he has predile¢tion for a certain age, but 
the way in which he announces this preference is all his own. 

One more short extraét, and we have done. He thus introduces M, 
Angelo chara¢terizing himself, 

‘* Sublimity ! thou wast my goddess—invention, richness, expression, 
warmth, ye formed my four elements ; and thou, immense truth! they 
becamest my boundless horizon—all mortal guides I disdained; to me 
they appeared too tame and prosaic. A’ to books, I consulted only one, 
but that was the study of my life, and it is entitled Ancient Art, of 
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112 Admonition respeéting Borough Voters. 


Perfeétion modelled in the Monument. Then presenting this study before 
Nature, I applied it to the nature of flesh, followed her through number. 
Jess ramifications, and clothed her in the most daring forms,’’ &c. There 
is a great deal more in the same style: but this M. Angelo of the writer’s 
creation has already said enough. 

As to the matter of the-few pages before us, it consists of some meagre 
scraps, which have been repeatedly hashed and served up to the public; 
in his cookery, however, this French res‘ewrateur is conspicuously origi. 
nal. He has certainly read Shakespear, and, as a criterion of his taste, 
has dug nothing from that mine of genius, save the language of Ancient 
Pistol. 











ADMONITION RESPECTING BOROUGH VOTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


SIR, 


IT is submitted, with becoming deference, that Voters should 
be legally required to be resident in the respeétive Cities and Boroughs 
they are members of, at least six months preceding an election of a Re- 
presentative in Parliament, in order to be intitled to vote at such elec. 
tion; by which means not only the Corporations would derive ims 
mediate benefit from their personal employment, as artizans or artifi- 
cers, but such salutary requisition would, at all events, most effectually 
obviate the enormous expence, as also the essential prejudice to trade and 
manufacture, that must unavoidably result from the conveyance and re- 
conveyance of voters from distant parts, where settled with their fami- 
lies, to the place of election ; independently of such injurious practice 
affording a specious and plausible opportunity of administering bribery 
and os which experience evinces is generally, if not invariably 
availed of, upon similar occasions. ANTIDOTE, 


— 
TO OUR READERS. 
The “* Summary of Politics '’ will appear in our next Number. 
— a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
% 


Valerius Publicola’s Letter to Mr. Fullarton—-Arcesi/as on Private Tri- 
butes to Public Characters—Sevex on the supposed Diminution of the 
Number of Clerical Students—Odservater, on the Murder of the Rev. 
Mr. Parker, are received and shall appear in our next. 

All other Communications from our Correspondents, whether in Verse 


or Prose, will be found in the Appendix to ous Twenty-fourth Volume, 
published on the First of Odeber, 
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